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I-wasa’t having any. I had my own views about the Reeves, 
but I knew that Waring and the Old Man 
to peopie about the thing and wasnt sure what tlieyd said. 

I jjst fhook my head and said somethmg about seemj, the 

Holiaad gave an extra ioud snort and said: 

" God make me patient. Have you ever seen a tank. 

"Weil, they move don’t they? They crawi about. They 
zivrar They don’t like being shor at and they try to get out 
ofthe way They don’t just drive in a straight Ime posmg for 
SdfptoLgraphs whiie you shoot at them with your bioody 

‘'Tsdd?" You don’t think the Reeves is easy enough to 

think the type of ehap we’ve got to use wouldn’t get a 
moving tank in his sights in a week. . , „ 

" Reeves ehap was hitting them all right. _ 

"Of eourse he was. What is he? A tramed engmeer whos 
done nothing but muek about with that thing for months 
even now he has a hell of a job with it. You peop ® 
fhink that if you ean train a researeh ehap to do somethmg in 
a laboratory by six months’ hard praetiee, we ean tram an 
ex-farm hand to do it in the field in ten minutes. Your feet 
; aren’t on the ground, you seientifie ehaps. Thats your 

tiOubleJ . 

I âiârit say so but this was just what had struek uie. lue 
thiûg was pretty, but darned eompiieated. Aii the same I was 
sorry Hoiland had taken against it. If Waring and the Old 
Man were for it, it woiiid mean another row, and 1 was siCK. 
of rows. As far as I eould ever see, wheaeyer we had a row 
with one of the serviees, we were aiways right. peaei ngot, 
'except that they had to use the stuÉf and trust their iives to it 

!Wi«««,«.M^reas we hadn't. ., ., 

' “ I never quite understand about your outJit, saia oia 

Hôlland suddenly. '’What d’you eail yourselyes.^ ? 

doht thinle we eall ourselves anything,’' I said. Were 
:. just Professor Mair s researeh group.” 

|! "Who dyou eome under.^” r ■ ' 

Professor . Mair.has a lot of eontaets,, ot eours'e. 

Hes an oid friend of the Minlster’s.’’ 
y 1 *' Oh, I know thaf” said oid Holland. IVe got reason to, 
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Biie yoii Baven’t got any establisiiment ot any terms of lêfer- 
enee or anytliing old-fashioiied iike tliat?’’ 

V.: Not as far as I know. We jnst rackle:,any job weke givea” 

Oid Hoiiand shook his head. " Ylmow this game s spread- 
Ing ” he said. The eountry s erav/iiiig ^ith this and that 
ehap's tame researeh outfit. They don r belong to anybody. 
They don’r report to anybody. They’ve ,.got no responsibiiity 
and a lot of power. It isn't rigiit, yknow. It isnt nght. 
■YouVe got some Serviee personnel?” . 

One oi two/’, . . 

He, shook liis liead. " Don’t see how it s dooe. They must 
be on someboây's establishment., And what’s-his-name— 
whats He?”, , 

' " Wariog?” ' 

"Yes. ,Mairs seeondj eii?.” 

I: hesitared' for a moment .and the oid devil was on it like a 
knife. "Or reekons ,he is anyhow?” 

., ,1, said,, " Well, I .suppose in praeriee lie is. ■ Rob Waring s 
a very eapabie bloke.” 

"I ean 'weil believe it/’ said the oid boy. " DonV like him' 
myself but I shoiiid think he’s eapabie of anything.” 

l thought of„ domg.,„my usuai aet about R.B. being very 
eharming and ,a grand. ehap, to work with and so forth. Bur 
nay foot was hurdn.g and somehow it, hardly seemed wordi 
wliile, with old Hoiian.d, He wou,ld have kiiown anyhow. 

■ We stopped and put him down at, the bottom of Whitehail. 
.lie,. srood up on the pavement in.his British ^arm, andvshook:. 
himseif like a big dog. He was a huge old boy and he iooked 
vpretty good. 

"^eil, good-bye/' he said with a grin. "Remember, feet 
on tiie groimd and donk iook at figures too mueh. Make yoii 
eross-eyed. Good-day to you.” He smmped oif and I starred 
ia to kiek my shin good and hard. It heiped a lot. 

It was nearly six oVloek when I got in. Tili was poking 
away at liis ealeulating maehiae with his glasses iip on hls 
forehead. I didn’t say "Halio.” Till hated peopie to say 
"Halio” or "Gheerio” however iong they’d been away. It 
made liim uneomfortable. He liked just to start as if you’d 
been there all the time. 

Till said, "There's an .extraordinary thing here, Sammy,” 

"Wliat?” I said. I knew Tiii's extraordinary rhings. 

"You know those penetratlon figures?” 


"Mm.” . . , 

"Weii, tfaere’s a positive eoiieiation betweeii penetration 

mé the lieisfat of the man fiiing.” 

Easj-,” I saiA " Tfae taller the man, tiie^more rarefied the 
atmosphere and tiie less the air resistanee. 

"You think that might be k?‘' said Till, puttmg his spee- 

tades down and blinking. . , , , 

“Might be?” I said. "It’s obvious. At least it wouid be if 
they hadn’t ali been iying down when they fired. As it was, I 

suppose tiie loiiger eliaps were nearer the target. How the hell.. 
dld you get theii hdghts mybow?'' _ 

" I thoaght they mighe be interesting, said Tili vaguely. 
" But if tiiey were lying dowo, it’s very pii 22 ling isnt it? 

“ What is tiie eorrelation?" I said. “ Aboiit 0.01?” 

" Oh no” said Till, hurt. "Ids .about 0.09." 

" W€il, that s lower than the eorrelation you got betwecn 
E.oman Catholicism and weiglit iifting ability, so I woiildii't 
worry too miieh about it.” 

Till shook hls head.. He ..wasn’t satisiied. He never wâs., 

satisfied. ^ , 

' ' . "Ids a very odd thing a.nyhow” he said. "How did yoU' 

.,get'.oii?” 

" Middiing,” I said. 

■ . „ "Think it's any good?” 

” God knows. Holland hates 

'*The soldiers always do;’ said Tlll, like a ehiid lepeating its 
pieee. ” They make emotionai deeisions without referenee to 
. th.e::fa€ts.” , 

i weûr into Wariûg s room but instead of Waring there was 
Susaa AU the furniture had been moved and she just had a 
typing desk. 

. . "Haiio” I ,sâid... " Whats .happed ,to 'R.B.?,” 

" Gone into the inner room;' said Susan with a grin. 
"Vhat ho!” I said. "Impossible to pass withouc stadng 
your business to his seeretary, eh?” 

" That s rhe sort of thing. He s bagged a earpet too.” 

“ Is he iii?” 

”No. Hes just gone to see the Minister witii the Old Man;' 
*’ Been a busy day altogether ir seems,” I said. 

You bet it has,” said Sue, a bit vieiousiy. " Not a momejnt^ 
has been w^asted from R.B. s point of view.” She iooked at me 
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' Yes,”' he saiei earelessly. I got tlied of tlie blood^^ tele*- 
phûne riDging, so i moved in iiere for peaee and aiiietY He 
huDg ehe big durl: eoar ori a haiiger and pieked up hls despateli 
ease. " ExGise me £of jasr a seeond, Sammy. I want to settle 
•tais stuliY’ '■'„■■■ i 

He dived baek ioto the oater oâiee. I gkneed roimd the, 
iroorii. W"aring had done himseif very \a'ell. He iiad a-wiiack- 
ing great partners desk about six feet sgmre, wkh a ieather 
rop. There vrere tliree telephones on itj wicii a nlter exteiisloii 
zo Sasaa. One was a green Seeret phone. He had a big leatlaer 
sniYel desk<ha:r and an arm-ehair for vlskors. The whoIe 
mirig made oi:i rabblt-liiiteli upstairs look prettv' poverty- 
srrkkeo. , 

I heard Ws.ring say to Susan, "Three eopies of that. 
Maiied ‘ Mosr Seerer.’ Oae to the IVfinister. one to Professor 
Mair and one for me. There’s a note to go v/ith the Mlmsters. 
Fll give you tbar later. As qu:ckly as you eanj piease.” 

Susan said, '■'ltll take about two hours.” I looked at my 
m'areli. That woiild mean that she u^ouldn’t be home tili nine. 

" Yes, rm sorrjg biit it s a very urgent matter,” said Waring 
ia bk lemotest voiee. 

■ "■ Wili Frofessor Mair be liere to sign the note?”" said Susan. ■ 
“He usoali? goes about gow.’' 

"Never mind about tiiat?’ sald Wariiig sharply. ''111 sign 
'itT" .■■ 

There was a stiarp " 2 ipv/as Susan taking something 
out of tiie typev/ritei a ierk. Waring eame baek aad 
.sliut: the door. 

" Now men/’ lie said. " Wky not slt dowa and be eomfort- 
able?” He grimied his boyisli grin and pateed the arm-ehair. 
"Look Sammy. Cbair, Beautituk padded, eomfortable arm- 
eliair. Espeelaily for important visitors like you. Try iL 
Notbmg happens. It doesnl give way and tip you into a eold 
batii or miythmg, honest it doesnl.” 

I sat dowm and said, “ YouVe gone very grand.'* 

" Weii, to teii you the trutli I was getting a bit fed up witii 
Manehester e^pentry tables and ehairsY said Wariiag, iighting 
a dgarette. *"Wlien you tiiink of the stuff that we turn out 
here k seems a bit hard if we eank have eiviiised furnlture. 
Look at thât bloody piaee you and Tlily work in. Some of the 
fioest and mosr vaiuabie stuff in the eountry eomes out of 
that den. And iook at the eondieions you work in, It makes' 
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me wiid;’ He opened his^gie 0 i' eyês”very wide^aiid looked 

positl¥clj" iGdignaiiu ^ ■ tci-hic 

I said, " Well, it was, damed mee of fon to get youirseit tMs 

sraff iust for my sake" „ 

It wâs no good of eouise. It never was any good iiittmg 

R.B. He iust roared wdth iaughtei and said: 

" Gq oHj )?ou bitter old devil. Aii I mean is that jiow you. „ 
ean kiek iip'a fuss and say yoii won’t stay in that dumpj while 

I.foii about in iuxury.”, , . i , A 

I saidj "I never notiee. Besides the sdes side aiw^ays lias 

to have fiasb offiees. It impresses eiieats.” 

" Weii anyh 0 Wj you eertainiy/ought to have a room or your 
owiij withoiit that darned maehine of Tiii s eiieking, all .the 

I said, '' I migiit speak to the Old Man aboiit it.” l knew I, 
^ouldn’tj but it was the quickest way to shut him up. 

"I should” said Waring. He settied baek in his ehair. 
'’.NoW'teii me about the Reeves .gun- Good shpw?''„ . _ 

'’Moderateiy,” I said. " The whole thing was quite weil iaid 
on. Tiie gun ivas there and the animuiiition was.there., There . 
was a range, and oniy a few people went to Gravespd or 
Graatehester by mistake. So as these parti,es go,, it wasn’t .bad,”. 

“ What did yoii think o£ it?” said Waring eageriy. 

not sure yet. I havent seen a.ny of the figiires. ,:, It s ^ _ 
eertainly an ingenious affair.” .. ^ , , 

^ ' "“Its a 'bioody marvelious weâpon,” said Waring., , ,„ 

'*Maybe” I said a bit doubtfuiiy. ^‘Plenty of snags at 

present.” . , . 

it isn^t perfea/' said Waringj wavmg a hand. It 

fieeds eieaning. up. But that s easy.” 

'* Im afraid oid Hoiiand took against it,” I said. 

" He would l ” said Waring. He aiways takes apinst^ any- 
tMûg.” He smiied at the end of'his eigarette. :"Luckily , it 
■ doesmt' mâtter w.hat 'Hoiknd thlnks. The thing iias been ,s,oid 
above his levei.” , 

"Sold?” 

"Yes. I made tlie Oid Man take me round to see tiie 
Minister, and I put it aeross to him. He’s all steamed up about 
dt”- 

I was a bit shaken. 

I said, " Whât did you seil it to him on? What the Stars 
Foreteii for this week? Or just intuition?” 

Waring shrugged. "The idea’s right” he said shortly. 





' A.:; hj\v, Wt: S 30 :i iinve tlie f ic:s. Wiie£i are you geteing 

:!ie ligures:^'’ 

‘'Over ihe next weeL We siiould be able to get out a 
repoii In about ren days.” 

■ ■ ' 'Flae.” 

I said, " It vtili he if tlie dgiires say wlia£ we warirF 

Wariiig hughed. Theyll bioody weli iiave to afeen what 
l toid his LLF 

'* HoFand rhinhs the laying s too diffieule.” 

”01i, to heii wirh HollandF said Warmg irrkably. "Tf lie 
hed hss veay we should iust be eomiiig on to die rlFied miisker 
3. DOlSt no **»', 

"He's go: brairnk I said. 

''Gangliâ,"' said ^aring. "I mmldn’t piit it higher than 
'tfeaeT ^ ^ ■■ 

'‘TTiiaeb more, hs koows liis job.” 

" Oh God!" said ^aiing. " How skk l am of these people 
wlio kiiow tlieir jobs! ” 

. .. He got up aod siapped me on the shouider. 'lYoure losmg.,,,^. 
your nerve, Sammy. Youke ietting medai ribbons impress you, 
Ifs a bad tMag to do. Nobody gets medals for having brains. 
Fd baek the smff you and Tili turn oiit against an Omdurman 
iBedal any day.” 

I didak say anything. 1 was pretty tired of beiag braeketed 
mdth Tiii anyhotv. 

. Golng out 1 passed Susan. She was crasliing^away on the 
typewriterj and she iooked at me as though she’d never seen 
me before. I got baek to the ofnee and was thinking of going 
home whea Pinker rarig up. 

Pinker saidj ''How abour a dfink?” I didnk want a drink, 
and didû’t mueh want to talk to Piiiker. But I knew Susan 
wôiiidn’t be home for houis, so I weGt. Tiii was still piineh- 
mg away at his eaiailator. When I ieft 'he was sltting baek in 
an exhâusted sort of way wlaiie the niaehine divlded some- 
tliiiig by somethlng else. The maehine still see led as keen 
as mustaid but Tilly was iooklng a bit used up;’ 

Pinker was in the pub looklng as dapper as ever. He always 
looked âs thoiigh he*d just had a hair-eut. l was never quite 
sure whe£hef Pinker w^as one of my dosest friends Of jiist a 
bloke I kûeWj until we started to talk. Then it was ali fked 
foi you in the first two minutes. He insisted on biiying me a 
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driak and said ir was a long time sinee wed met so I thought 
this m-ost be one of the times v/hen we were biood Dtomeis. 

Pinker said, " VeU how’s everyrhing going with the haek- 
TOm boys? Have we v.on the war yet.?” 

I said, " I don't know. .Nobody ever telk me anything. __ 

“■Weli. I think Fve made a siibstantiai eontriDUtion to-day,^^ 
s-^id Ploker. My spies report that Godsall is deiinitely gomg. 

" GÔdsaH?” I said. *‘Who’s Godsali?" 

''GodsaiFs a meriaee,’' said Pinker. 

*‘Ma 7 be, biitwhosestaif sheon?" ^ . 

I think he s in the Seeretaiiat/’ said Pinker, a bit vagueiy. 
Anyliow^ he*s a menaee. ^henever you eome aeross a Dit ot 
dirt7 business or obstruetion and start to poke about^m it, 

■ Gudsali eomes popping oiir. He’s the universai mgger in tne 
v.oodpiie. Anyhow, he’s going now, thank God.” 

"Did you fire him?” I said, knowmg Pinker. , , , 

" Not alone I’m afraid. I fired at him all right, but the body 
was riddied with buUets. There was a^ GodsaU Must Go 
Soeiety. I was a founder m.ember of that. ’ 

Pinker drarJe some beer and said: 

"Y’know I think we need a new Permanent Seeretary. 
Higgins is a dear good soul, but there’s a war oa. Maybe_we 
eouid get him a nomination for an almshouse somevmere. 
Youke iiaving liim kieked out? I said sareastieaily. 

*’ Give me tlme,*' said Pinker ealiniy. ^ He s on the iist. In 
faet now Godsall’s gone I m not sure he isn t at tne top o .t. 
Anyhov', aetion is being taken. l’m. having a dnnk with the 
Minister’s Prineipal Private Seeretary’s eousm to-morrow. 1 
shaU drop a iittle poison into his ears in the normal way, just 
to get things started.” 

I took a drink of beer and said: 

• “ I don’t see how the heU you’ve got the patienee for this 

^'^'^pinker .shrugged. " What else is thete to do? What eke ean 
I do. If I work for sjx months, one of these bastards iike 
GodsaU ean undo any good I’ve done in five minutes. So why 
not spend the six months getting rid of GodsaU?” He shook 
his head refleaiveiy. " I've done damn' ali in this war excBpt 
to artange to get fourteen ineompetent nit-wits flung ont of 
important jobs. Nothing mueh. Just a drink with a man 
here, and a D.O. note there, and a bit of a rumour now and 
again. That’s aU. But it works. It wûrks surprisingly weU., 

" Gangster stuffI said. 
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■•Tr.a.’s iL'' SLld Pialiei. "Gar.gster srj£. Bumpings ofi!' 

ind tddngs for a riee." 

Hu his Deei an£ soM, ;Djûu;tliink Higgiiis goes,:' 

iii fer Y.’ûmen? iiiisb.t liire iiiiii 2 . suitiibie P.ii. 

Afier the seeend dnnk we goi on to our oueÊt. . 

Pinktr said, " That bey '^Taring. He s moving ia verf high 
soeien; cow. ’ 

Yes." I srJd. ^ -j -n- 1 ' • 

" Y'know I iione hlnir isii: gerting ambitiousj said Fm.Ker., 

" The: -us n oood outnt of yours wheE :t started.’’ 

''Whn:h wr:ng ridi :c now?’’^ 

" Oh netring. D you think Mair wânts a kmgntuooé/ ; 

"■ I shouldit tliink so.” i. 

" Weil rhen. nYo wants what? Gome on, It s pretty obvious 
tiiât somebodr wârits so£iiethiQg. "^"hos the ambitioiis boy? 
War!ng?” 

” I don": euite u.rkCerstand?* 1 sâiu. not i.ir-:ii3g it m'ueti. 

Piûker mâde an mipatieût gestuie, but lie aidû t say aoy. 
.iBOre. 

I oielered another beei. 

”Look,” I said. "Just what is your job? IVe ne\>'er leally 

lmowE.” . ^ .■ 

Pinker giinned. "* Fm a harrriless Assistant Seeretary ^ iti 
Gower s oueôt,” he said. * But doit let it worry you. Dion 
O’Banioa kept a flower shop in Ghieago. He iooked at lae 
aiid said sudderily, ''Why do you stiek youi lob? . 

"1 Eke .iti 

said Pinker. ” Yoii and Wariag get on?’ 

"Oh yes. We were at sehooi togerher.” _ ^ , 

” Doesa’t foilow;’ said Piiiker rather irritably. He .iôoked ■ 
away. His eyes tvere opaque and btov/n. When, he ■ wasn't . 
smiiing they iooked qiieer and angry. I had a feeiliig, that ,I. 
wasii’t saying rhe right rhing. 

I said,'" You le righe about Rob Waring goiog up in the 
woriA He’s got a new oâiee and an arm-diair;’ 1 thoiight he’d 
iike tkiL Fifiker s eyes eaine baek and he smiled. _ 

Arm-ehaif?” iie said. raisiog hls eyebrows. "Miee tvork. 
Teil me about it. Hey—w-aiter!” 

I weot on wisliiag more and more tiiat I hadat eome. -1 
W'as Ge?ei sure Tvhetliei taiking to Pinker made me feei ■very |;, 





_ , Anc!,iiow are.'ail your., doak.â,ad dagget' deYeiopmeats?'." 

' said Piaker with a gria. 

.. “ DevelopmgA i sa.id.. . ;■ 

" Is tiie Reeves gua aiiy good?” 

I was a bit startled. There was no partieiilar reason wliy, 

■: „.,:PMiker shoiiid koow there .was sueh a thing as tlie Reeves gun, 
," I,.don’£.kaow anything about the Reeves gun” I said.^ .;. 
",OK thats been Warings job lias It?. ..I thoiight you might 
.have been in on it.” 

, , Nobody knows anything about it yet,” l said. 

. ."Thats what I thought,'" said Plnker smoothly. "But yoa;^ 
boys seem to be seiling it pretty hard ail the same.” Ple drank 
. some .beer. " You know' Mair and Warmg saw the Minister 
about it £o-day?” he said easuaily. 

"I suppose you wexe uiider tiie tabie?” l said, 

,"I was there in the spi.fi£. Thats u^hy I asked you....wko 
... ..m'ânted. what.”. .■ 

, .-,Pinkei knoeked out his .pipe. "Look/' he .sa.id. . "You iike 
:.oid Mair, don’t you?" 

.:„ ■■ "Yes, F.m,very fond of him." 

" Quite. So am I Grand Old Man and so forth. Weli thenj 
-.■■,why .don,’t you look after him?” 

" How^ dyou mean?" 

. -. ■Pinker waved an impatient hand. " Chrlst, it s. obvious . 
.....enough. Why do you iet that pup Waring. use .him .■.■as'-, 
:,;s£aiking horse? Mair may be a sdentlst, but ■ anybod-yean 
seU him anything if they go about it the rlghr way. Then he' 
toois off and seils it in high plaees.’’ He stared at me hard 
^nth the hot brown eyes. " Have you ever thought whefe your 
outfit wouid be if there were a ehange of Minister?'* 

"Why?” I said trying to laugh it ofF. "Are you going to 
have the Minlster ehueked out?” /;:::::■ 

"He’ll arrange it himself sooner or later” said Pinker. 
"Poiitidans are a pretty ■unreliable foundation to build on, 
you know. They eome and they go. And when they go the 
people who depended on them tend to take a jolt.” 

"But what the iieli’s aii this got to do with me?” I said, 
getting fed up. " I teli you Fm not interested in the polities 
of the job. Fm oniy interested In doing It. I do my work and 
;give the stuff to Mair. What he does with it after that's his 
■ •business. Fm a sdentist, not a bloody poiitldan.” 

Pinker finished up his beer and said, "Well, weiL It’s 
‘''.■'mothing to do with me. But I don’t mind-telling you that 
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Mait s gemng a reputatioa for taikiiig some pretiy loose stiiff. 
You know wliefe £e gets it and so do I If you caû\ do âfiy- 
..tliiiig about itj there it is:” 

^ H,e' stood np. "I miist go. Don’t let me hurry you, 
Bûoglio.” He jainmed on his hat and eoat and hustled out. 

.. Fiake,f was aiways ,iiiistlmg. 

I sat baek in my ehair and iooked round the piaee. It was 
after eight and I knew l ought to go home, but I didnk want 
■ to. turn out in the eoid. 

■. I thought, I suppose Pinker’s gone off to make friends and 
infiueaee peopie again.” I liked that and. grinned to myself, 
but I wasiik reaiiy veiy happy abour the whole tliing— 
partieularly the bit about Mair getting a reputation for taikieig 
loose stuff. I hardiy ever went to his faig talks with people, 
but Waring did, and I kaew he’d sell iead in a shipwreck. 

„ There was a ,lot of eonversation going on at rhe table behind 
me. Someh,ow it sounded queer so 1 looked round, aod sa^ it ■ 
,wa.s |ust one ehap talking to himself. He iooked .quite all ' 
j-iglit—sane and so ,forth, and as he talked he ieaoed for^ard ,'. 
, and kaoeked the ash of,-his eigarette Hke peopie do w^hen ' 
ehey re arguing. He was a big, dark man about âfty, rathei 
„ weli, dressed, with a light grey rrilby hat. i doiik think he was ^ 
Engiisk , ...? 

He said, *'But why go to Ameisham.^ It only means more 
,: tiouye."’ ■ 

■Then he said, ."You don’t see the diffieiilty. I£ w.e hadiy’t 
gone to Amepham, how were we to keep in toueh with Fred?*' 

Somehow" it seemed rode to sit there and lisren—mueh ruder 
than it woiiId have seemed if rhere had been two people 
tdkmg, so I diank up my beer and eame away. As i eame om 
be sat baek and iaughed. I suppose the ehap he wasn't taiking 
,to..liad ..made a joke. , ■: 

J got home about half-past eight. I knew I ought to get on 
and. get. the supper ,so that it wouid be ready when Susan got 
baek, Bot i was darned tired and somehow 1 eouldn't muster 
the energy to go out to the kitehen, and start. While I was 
|ust sitting there Susan rang up and said: 

Look, I shall be home in about half an hour. Fm bringlng 
some food so don't do anythiag. Have you taken your dope^” 

I said, "No. Not yet." 

Weli, take some and sit down qiiietly. I won’t be long.”' 

1 went and got my dope and was going to take some, but ' 
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liie damed stuff never did any good so.. I |>ut ic baek/ aod 
deeided just to let the thing iiuit and not do m'ijthmg aboiit 
in 

: After a few minutes I knew it wouidn’t do, and I was siek of 
.kidding myseif about the whoie thing, so I went aiid got the 
whisky and took a si^able drink. The trouble was that the dope 
didû’t do anything, or if it did it made me darned depressed. 
Whisky didn’t stop the thing from hurting either, but at 
least it left me not earing whether it hurt or not. 

• Susan eame in. She was earryiag some pareeis. She said : 

■" Have you taken your stuff?” 

. I was going to say Yes/’ tiien I realised that she’d kiiow 
anyhotv. 

I said, ,I ve taken some of Mr. Haig s weii-kiiowii 
remedy.” Susan iooked as' tiiough she was going to say some- 
thing, :then she ehanged her niind and nodded. 

I' didn’t like. ,this. I said, ''A ,poliq? of understandlng 
toleranee wiil now be adopted’’ 

Susan took off her eoar and said, Weii, why shouidn’t you 
. have a' drink? Probabiy the best thing for you. You re always 
dred after Graveiey.” 

"‘rseem to have' heard that argument beforej” 1 said.- ' - " 

Susan. went off to get the supper. When she tiaei gone. I 
wandered' out to the kitehen. She had put an oveiaE on and 
was fryl.ng some sausages. She looked very sweet. The baek: 
of her neek aiways.got me. 

I said, ‘VProbiem. If i don’t have another; drink I shaii be 
Éithy to you aH the evening. If I. do, I shall be slightly drunk 
but affeetionate. You ean have it whi'ch way you Hke." 

Susan said, “.Dariing, do stop' sounding' like the Turvey 
treatment Before Taking.” . 

. “Well—that s what'it eomes to.” 

Siie. turned round suddenly and stood very eiose to me 
looking at 'me with those huge grey.'eyes. She said, “You 
know quite weii youre never 'Hthy to_me.” 

I kissed her and said,, “ You’re a niee ehild, but sometimes 
youTe not very heipful'’ 

I weat baek and shoved the whisky away. I thought, The 
thing to do is to talk haid until bed-time. As long ^ we talk 
about something that doesn’t matter, it wili be aii right.’’ 



On- the Wedflesda 7 , Corporai Tajdor -ame baek He had been 
oi on a very hush-hush job on iruses for vhe Old Man.. JHair 
was always iad on fuses. i believe they were the oniy warlike 

thing that ever reaily mterested him. Titrinr Mp 

I went down to the basement to say haiio to Tayior. He 
wa3 in his litde den, with a watchmakers grass in eye 
peerina and poking about at some mmute bit of one of his 
SS“tdgets.^As ^uai, there were parts of about thirty other 

sorrs of fuse seattered about the beneh. u. -., 

He eook the glass out of his eye and jumped to attention as 

I eame in. Tayior v/as aiw-ays very polite. 

I said. " What ho, Taylor. How did it go? 

Old fayior did a queer formd iittle bow iike a butler and 

said, " Very weLi, sir, thank you.” 

"Does the deteetor deteet?" . . . 

"Yes, sir. The deteetor is extrèmely sensinve. tiut it 

slightiy laeks d-diserimination.” i , 

You mean ie doesn’t know which is a target and which 

“ Yes, sir. Presented with a target ie aets p-perfeetiy. But it 
is liable to be m-misled by rooks, trees. e-eiouds and suehlike. 
Had we been using eharges it would have been very d-danger- 


ous. . 

"Just goes ofi whenever it sees anything.'' _ 

"Not anyth'mg. sir,” said Taylor defensively. But quite a ■ 
number of things. Partieularly rooks. It seems very sensitive'j 

to rooks.” , , , , . > 

I said, " Weli, it's got the right idea. I don t see how you re 
ever going to train it to know a rook from a^plane. But i£ it 
feels strongly about elouds, that’s a big snag.” 

"I think it ean be overeome, sir. I’ve suggested to the 
Piofessor that we should sh-shutter the deteetor so that the 
eeii is only exposed by the r-rotation of ehe sheli after the 
lound has ieft the g-gun. That wouid dispose of the tree, 
difiieuity and of the r-rooks unless they were flying_ at, a 
heiglit. TIi€ elouds we ean. overeonie by siniply j 
r-redueijig sensitivity/' 

Tsvlor shoi: up to attention again suddenly. I iooked round 
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âiid saw tiiat tlie Oid Maû liad eoiiie'iii. I tl 2 io.k lie Iiad iusi 
arrived from home, and^he looked terrible. He was weariiis 
oid llamiel trouserSj a bliie iouGge-suit iaeket, and a sliire 
with a frayed eolkr. He had gone baek to his oM plpe that 
was mended with coper-wire, and it smelt like a diaia. ■ 

I said, ” Good-niorning, sir.’' 

Morniiig, Sammy. ’Morriiûg, Taylor. Hows tiie rook 

" I think I ean arrange the shutter, sir,” said Tayior, plekim' 
iip^tiie nose-pp he’d been messing about with. 

Hm, ’ said Mair. " D’you realise what strength of ^ spring 
yoii’li need to hoid it in piaee when the sheiis spinning,^-' 
He grabbed a bit of paper, "Look,” he said, turiaiûg to me. 

„ ’‘This is rather pretty. Worked it out kst night”: He started ' 
to dra.w. Tayior put on his giasses and peered at the papei. ' 

I was in a bit of a quandary. I wanted to tel! theDM Man 
,what wc were doing about tlie Re.eves, butT' wasii’t sure 
:whether this wms the moment or not. If lie onee got 'StuGk 
into it with Taylor, you eouldn’t get near Mm. 

I .deeided to elianee it and said, "Just before- you .settle -. 
..down, sir—the Reeeves triai eame off yesterday.” 

Mair looked up. "Yes.^” he said a^ bit vaguely. 

^ ‘T wonde.red whether we eould have a taik about it.” '' 

, ”Of,course. Of eoiirse. Whenever you like.” TiieOidMaMs ' 
■,bead had gone down again, ■ - 

I said, “ When would you suggest.^” 

Oh, any rime,’ said Mair. ” Any time, Soon as you like. 
Haye you talked to Waring about k?" 

Only for about five minutes,” I said, knowing what was 
eoming, and not seeing what to do about it. 

“Mi” said Mair, pieking up Taylor’s glass and putting it 
in Ms eye. ” Well, you should ralk to Waring about it. He’s 

. very ,keen onut. Very keen. ,Taik to iiim aboiit It, Sammy.” .. 

■ .Tsaid, ,I will. Biit I shoiild like to talk'to you aboiit-it'aS ' 
'weiL” 

,By ali ,means, said the Old Ma.n., lookmg up ar me wlth ' 
one eye looking enormous behind tiie glass. "Of eourse, jiisr 
.whenev,.er. you Tike.” He bent over the beneh and -added'"'^ 
vaguely, ” Waring’s most enthusiastie about the whoie tMng. 
.HeJI tell yoirabout it.” He .pushed Ms...lovely silver hair'.baek.', 
impatiently and settled down with a iittle gruat. I gave it up 
and eame away. 

When I got iipstairs Joe was relephoning to his wife. He 
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ce, in tlie morning and. 1 
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n stop elieklng while 
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: it Of eourse' l will. i 
reiirly Madeleine then 
at and looked adoring 

I bear to part, Joe, it’s 
leystone Komies.” - ‘ 
now, honey.,, Yes . i- 
No_” 

prodded -his maehine.; 
Joe wa$: fiirious.. He f 
ling, I was. talking to | 
rood-bye . . . yes 

the .hell do you wancfe. 
i’m relephoning.?" 1;' 
his glasses and didn’t 

s. Let s get going." t 
(e produeed the Key-| 
ight ideas whicii iiadif 
' used to run throiighi' 

tients who'd reeeived*' 
i to be rid of tliem.i 
.ee. Tlie thing whicA 
le got to know theii 

:st one. . 

^oii serateh yourselt 
Any bidders?'" ^ 

He says he isn't a | 

t/' I said. " Out." [ 
tlie next. i 

able Bayonet. Tlie >[ . 
)repiece of tlie- rifle. 

.s depressed and the 


[ bayonet is foreed forward into tfae ■Ready ’ posinon bv a 
strong sprixng, and loeks itself rigidly. After use it ean be 
pressed baek into the housed position where it is retained bv 

I a eateh. • ■ ■ ■■• 

I said, like '.after iise.' Niee phrase." ■ 
i/ Tili said, Its not a bad idea though. Saves earrying the- 
I' bayonet separately or iiaving it stieking out all tiie time ” 

, ^An experimental model, fitted to a sporting rifle, works^ 

• perreetly, Joe read. "The deviee eosts very litde, Hes sem" 

• a drawing of k/' ■■■ ■■. .' 

We looked at it. It was quite a workmaniike drawing. 

I think its a darned good idea, ’ said Till. He ^as^alv^avs ■ 
a perfeet eustomer 'for the' Komies. 

Hardiy. rhat, I said, ' If it woi‘ks and doesn’t iaa.i or 'bieak 
or mind being biiried in mud or anything like that, it-might- 
have been a good idea before the w-ar. Thads about ■ the'si 2 c ' 
of it.” 

"Why?" 

"^ 011 , damn It, we ean t start re-equipping the ^hole ^ârm'y' ■ 
with joke bayonets. Anyhow, if rhe poor devii but kiiew it, 
what s rea% wanted is a bayonet that wiil open a bully beef 
tin without eutting you. Send him a niee note though, Joe^ 

„ ■ Sure/’ ,said. Joe, " and.. a free entry form for .'nes:r week'S'^" 
eompetition, A. bas the„Barnes Bayonet." .He pulled oiit a blg ■ 
biueprint. The next s a radio thing which Wiliiams has senr 
aeross. Leave that to the Old Man?" 

" Yes. He wants to see ali the radlo. What is it?" 

Seareh me," said Joe. "rm aot a radio man myself. I saw 
something about the Heaviside Layer and deeided it was out 
of my dass. Now this is mueh more my sort of thing. 

Dear Sirs, I have aiways been interested in birds . . / " 
He sropped and laughed a lot. "Can you beat it?" 

^^JFiimiy joke,' I said. " What s he invented?" 

" It oeeurs to me," read Joe, " tiiat migrating birds are one 
of the f€w ageneies which ean eoter enemy oeeupied territory 
without arousing suspieion." 

Oh God 1' I said. " Which does he went rhem to take? 
Little bombs round their neeks or baeteria?" 

Joe looked on dowa the page. " YouVe got k" he said, 
looking up.^ Or nearly. Plant diseases. Out, I take it?" 

"Yes. Y’know it's ama^ing wliat diriy ideas people get 
That using animais one is a hardy annual, and it aiways gets me. 
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Tliere wâs tiie cliap 'wlio traiaed dogs ■ and wanted to teaeii 
tliem ro take explosive booby traps aeross to tiie enemy.” 

" Aootiier radio/’ said Joe, " and a fiise thing from ReynoMs. 
Tliat’s Old MaOj I suppose.?” 

'. Yes. rdiike to see tiie fuse thmgiirst” ^ ^ „ 

’'Two thiiigs O.Û rations from doetors. Pass em on? ’ 

” Yes. Nothiûg to do witli us.” ^ ^ 

"A bird named Seinenek who waûts to seii a pig in a; 
poke,” 

Wliat sort of pig?'* 

He doesn’t say. He just says that he has invented a weapon; 
’which wlll revolutionlse tvar, and he’d iike to give iis the iirst „ 
ehanee beeause England is sueh a marvellous eountry.'' 

" That s an oM gag. Writ€ baek aod say we re in the market 
for ûew w'eapons tiiat revoiutlonise w^ar all righr, but.,we donk,,: 
usiiaiiy write the eheek wdthoiit being told a blt more.,,Aiiy-' 
thing else?” 

Yes,” said Joe. " A thing about power traverses for aoti,-, 
tank and A.A. giins. Danied iagenious idea. Ids too iong to 
read. Have a look at it .for yourself.” 

”Taiked to any one about it?” 

^ " Yes. Graves. He says theyVe.been trying to do it fot years 
and that It wonk work. But it seems w^orth having a look at. 
The bloke seems to know what iie's talking about.” 

"What’s he after?" 

Harnessed reeoil.” , s 

.. .„"That’s an oid friend.” , 

"Yes. But not done like this. You read it. Tiily says his 
■maths are ali riglit.”. 

"Adequate/’ said Till "Not very pretty. But he’s an 
engineer and engineers never do satisfying stuif with figures.'' 

I said, "W€ii, thank God hes an engineer for a ehange. 
I’m fed up wdth eheese saiesmen who throw ofi inventions in 
rhe kitehen in spare time. I think that one's worth going inta 
pretty earefuliy, Joe. Don't just hand it over to Graves. He 
doesn't know anything aboiit anytiiing. Go and see Waterlow 
aiid see what’s really happened about hartiessed reeoil. IVe' 
never seen why it shouldn’t work. It does in small arms." 

"Righto. And meaowhiie jost send the bloke an aekno^- 
iedgment?’' 

" That’s the' idea,” 

Hie figores of rhe Reeves triais didn’t turn up for nearly a „ 
week. They wereûk very impressive at first gianee—at least 
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ftot to aiiybody wiio was iised to trials figures. I turned them 
ûver to Till to get inro shape,. and he pur his giasses up oa 
his forehead, sharpened three peneils, ehased Joe off the tele- 
plione and got going. , 

: ■ I didn’t want to toueli them myself, beeause I m^as busy with 
ehe report for the progress meeting. Not that anybody woiild 
read it properly, No one ever did. But it kept things straight 
.for. me. 

■ I was a bit shaken by the number of tiiings we were messing 
about wirh. The Old Man would take on anything, whether 
we knew anything about it or had the staff to taekle it or not. 

I said to Joe, ”This eoiour fiiter rhing. Ids beea on the 
books for about six months and nothing ever happens to it.” 

"There are four other outfits messing about ^ith it any- 
how/’ said Joe. 

"Who?"‘ . . ' 

■ :' ,“Passingham., The doetors., Rea. The Staines Lab. and I 
tbink the 'R.A.F, are doing something ,themseives." 

■ '‘ Where did we get'it?” 

■ " God knows, The Oid Maii eame baek from a meetiag full 
of it. The whoie plaee was ehueked on to it for about half a 
day, and then iie got bored aiid, it’s never been touehed sinee.” 

■ “Thiûk we might write it off?” 

..■ Joe said, “I should .think.'we mig'ht write off about two- 
thirds o£ tlie stuff youVe: got there.’i 

I said, " I think 111 go through and do a grand serap.” 
Tili said, “Thar’s a most extraordinary: thing.” 

■ ■" What i's?” 

Aeeording to this,” said Till, peering at his figures, " Tlie 
seventh round had a negative mu2zle veioeity.'' 

Oh eome! ” said Joe. 

Was tiiere anythlng funny about the seventh round? ” said 
.Tiily ■to me. .. . 

" Not as funny as aii that,” I said. " Otherwise rhe damn’ 
thlng would have sueked it in like a vaeuum eleaner.” 

“ Well, there it is,” said Tilly defiantly, " There are the 
figures.” • " 

"'Do Vm again.” 

"IVe done ’em rhree times and it always eomes negative, 
It s a most extraordinary thing, but there are the faets.” 

" Listen, Tiliy,” I said gently, *' I was there, and the seventh 
round went out of the barrel—not backwards through the 
breeeh-ioeks. So you try again.” 
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MaOj wlio was a very geatle persoûj wiio usually had a gooi 

word for emrfbody, sâjmg tiiae darned nearly eYery weH» 

know£i sekmist in tlie eountry was a fooi or a knave or botli, 
lû the end we got lid of aboiit haif a do 2 en little tliiogs w^hich 
Iie agreed^ to drop very griidgiiigiy. But that stiii ieft iis wit{i 
a mass of stiiff v/e knew nothing about and had nobody to 
, taekle. I w-''as .dioroiighly fed iip with the whole thing.. 

Waring kid been sitring through all this looking pretty 

bored znd not saying mueh. Towards tlie end he weighed ia 

and saidj ''^Weiij I qiiite agree that we want to eut do^n, but 
are we taelding it in tlie right way?” He threw out a hand, 
'’Ali this detaded stuif w^eVe beea talking about—its very • , 
nlee anei very ioteresting, but does it realiy matter? Wiil it '' 
win the ^'ar?” ; 

”Not by irself,” I said. "But ir may help.” 

^'Ohs I dare say,” said ^aring. ”But what good does it do 
us.^ I rhiiak we oughe to go foi tlie big things—the things that ■ 
reaily eount.” 

Malr oodded and lit his pipe. "'Agree. Birst things first” ' 

"What sort of things had you in mind?" l said, knowing ' 
qi 2 ite well. ■ 

“Well, take this stuif/' said Wariog, tapping the report , 
_'Now the^Reeves gun is important. The Ministers really 
interested in that He’s interested in the eolour filters too. ' 
If we put forward pioposals there we shall get something ■ 
done. Bat a lot of this . . He waved his hand again. 

I iooked at Mair, but iie didn’r say anything. 

I said, “ I should have said we ought to go for the jobs rhat 
want doing aod that we ean do, not jusr for what will amuse ■ 
the Minister.” 


Warmg^ laughed in his boyish way. " Oh, get on with yovL. 
Sammy. Toii re too modest by half. You taik as though our 
opmioû was worth having on about two things and that on 
the rest we were stooges." 

.w^hat I do think,” l.said blundy. 

Nonsense,” said WariQg eheerfuUy. "Don’t you realise 
tnat oa most of these things, even if we’re not absolutely 
e^ert, were nules ahead of any one else the Minister’s eot to 
advise him!'” He glaneed at Mair and added, " It’s a maaer of 
one'’^'^ ^ seientifie approaeh as opposed to a non-seientifie 

knew the Old Man by heart and 
he icnew that one never faded. 
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ir'll be piire bolonej. We miglit as weli set np as aa advertis- 
lug ageney nght away aiid be done with 
: ■■ ‘M:.kno¥//' ■ . . ^ 

'■’lts like his bloodj eheek anyhow. We do ali the work 
■.and theii E..B. sails in aB.d does a God Aimighty on lis.'"'. 

.■ ".rm. .not surprised at Waring/' sald Till, wiping his spee- 
tades. "'He knows nothing about statisdes. But Fm dis-' 
appoinfed ia Mair. Very disappointed. He should .kiaôw 
.■■■better. Sometimes lately he seems positivdy—positively: 
-sommereid/' 

It s â bioody seaadai,” said Joe in his loud bray. 

I saidj ‘‘ ?ipe down, Joe, for Qmst s sake. Your voiee gives 
..■..me a.headaehe.” ■■ 

should go and ask hlm what the heii he meaos by it," 

■■ sald.Joe; 

I said, “I kriow preeisely wdiat he means by it, so don'e 
■■■■■: worry..” ■ ■■ .." . 

I had to go through the hail to get to Waring’s room. As 
I ps^stâ thmiigh, eorporai Taylor was standing by the door 
talkiag to a girl.^ She .was very dark—biaek hair, blaek eyes, 
and a brown skio, aimost like a gipsy. Taylor and I said 
"Good-momiogT as I passed, and she rurned her shiny blaek 
:' eyes oa. me and gave me a very on-eoming smiie. I thought ^' 
sfie was an odd-iooking speeimen to be a fiiend of old Taylor. 
Sosan was in the ante-room ro Warings offiee and I said: 
"Whos Taylors girl friend.?" 

"Giri friend.^" 

"Yes. Very dark, gipsy-looking femaie hes talking to m 

::^ che:^hailT .. . 

"Ohy’* said Susan. 'Wbar oae. That’s his wife.” 

"'Hhimfe?'* . 

"Yes." 

I sald, I didffit know he had a wdfe.” 

"They were married about six months ago." 

" Rum-looking girl for old Tayior to marry," I said. 

Ye^ said Susan. " I shoiild have expected Taylor to marry 
something mousy with glasses.” 

" She must be twerm/ years younger than he is. Where did 
he get her?” 

Loid xnow^s. I thinit she s Moroeean or Gibraitese or 
something. Anyhow, she isn’t English." 

Wariûg eame out o£ hls ofSee earrying some papers. 

He said, Hallo, Sammy. Want me?" 
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I said. No. But IVe got to have you/’ 

■^ " Sure. Jiist half a moV’ 

. plonked the papets down oa tlie tabie and said to: 
..Susan, ‘'Look here—this is absolutely first-rate. Fve beea :■ 
through it and Fm not going to toueh a word. if i,;did 1: 
simiid only spoii it. Type it out propeiiy, and well get ^ the 
Old Man to sign it and bung it straight off.’' 

.He turned to me and said, " Y'know, Sammy, tiiis Susan of ■ 
ours is^a most rem,arkable young woman. I give her four lines 
.,of eompletely illegibie ■ notes on a most eompiieated subjeet'-, 
and ask her to turn oiit a rough draft, and slie tums in tliis.’l;,'.' 
He pieked up the paper. ''The whole thing absolutely,: tâped 
,'and as elear as erystal. You read it sometime. Its. ^ortli'lt.::, 
■Lovely iob." He grioned at Siisan. She went very red,.:aiici,.^ 
. pursed. hei lips, but I eould see she was as bueked as hell. 

' " No‘W what are you looklng siilky about.?’' said Waring.,":: 

" Fm waiting for the eateh in it," said Susan eoldiy. „ , 
Waring roared wich laughter. " You eynieal old dame! ” he 
sald,' ■ ■ ^ ^ ■_. '■■:". .: 

■ ■: "^ell, eome on/Isald Susan, smiiing a bit despite herseiL,. 
" What is it? Want me to stay here tiii ten to-night or want 
"me to buy you some soeks in iuneh-time?” 

' " Neither,” said ^aring. ■ ” There s no eateh in it. 1 was 
just .genuineiy admiring your lovely pieee, and whaFs more-I 
shali'buy you some ehrysanthemums ro put on your desk aftei:, 
iiineh. There.” 

"Bron^e ones?” said Susan hopefuiiy. 

."Yes,” said Waring. Bronze ones. Present for a good 
girl.” He patted her on the shoulder. ” Come on in, Sammy.” 

We ^’ent into his ofiSee and sat down. Waring-ehueked a 
piie of puper into his tray and said, " That ivas a bloody waste 
■"' of'' ti.me'this morning , wasn t it?” 

I said, "I thought it was rather Important in some ways.” 
"Yes,” said Waring. ”But did five of us sitting lound for 
an hoiir do any moie than you and 1 eouid have done iii ten 
minutes?” He lit a eigarette thoughtfuily and shook his head. 
” Y'know, Sammy, I don’t see a iot of pomt^in havmg Tiil and 
|oe. Marehant waste their time talking about these things. 
They’re good ehaps in their own line—partieuiarly TilL Bue 
poliojr isn’t their job. They’re pure researdi workers, and 
tiiey ought to stiek to researeh and leave the rest to us. Don’t 
you agree?” 

"Us being who?” I said. 
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" Tiie Oid Maa and yoa aGd meT Wariiig did his film-star 
smile—the one witli fhe teeth and the dimple—Ghieily you 
aBci me/' ' 

■ I said, "What I reaily eame dowû to taik about was this 
■programine .. !’ 

” Programme.^’" 

" Yes. The short iist of jobs we were going to doior the 
Old Man. Whea shall w^e taekie it?” 

..."Oh that?” sâid Wariiig. " Whenever yo'u feel like it. I 
shouid say the sooner you eould get it out the better.” 

".The idea is that 1 sliould do it?” 

Well, of eourse,” said Warmg, iooking at me in a pu^deei 
\\' 2 .y with his sianting green eyes. "Youre the only person 
who kQOw^s the stuff.'’ 

."Oh.aui'te. Biit I didn’t kiiow you thought that martered..: 
In faet at one poi.ût you offeied to do it.” . . . - ■ 

.. ' "Did I! Good God. ^eil, of eo'urse ril help if you. want' 
jiie. But its really yoiir show, Sammy.” He grinned. " Pm' 
only the bioody vaeuum deaner salesman after all. I pretend 
I kfiow a lot about ir when Fm taiking to othei people but-1 
dos’t try to.teii you that... You might laugk” ■■■ 

eouidnt help smiiing.. He said it so biuntly and'.'eheer.-' 
fuily. Tiiat was' the.troubie wuth him. I£ you wanted to'be 
rude to Mm he al'ways said it first. .. ,'-■ 

.„.Ail right/’ I said. " ril do, it.” 

■.... "'.Fine/’ said WariQg. " You say livhat there’s going fo be.io 
..ihe shop and give me..my saies taik and .111 go and'seii . 
got up. ''Meanwliile you do agree about these meetings? 
That they waste time?” 

"I suppose they do/’ I said. 

/’Good. Then 111 rell the Oid Man we think so and that 
we’d better v/ash them out. 111 teli him that we’d both rather 
'jttst, see 'him together and leave the rest out.”'.. 

" Shaii I teil them?” 

"Shouidn’t bother. We don’t want to hiirt their feelings. 
We’ll },usr iet the meedngs lapse.” 

As I weat upstairs I wondered wherher the point was that 
Waring tvas elever or thar I was dumb. It w^as aiways the 
same story. He’d say something in his eareiess way that made 
you darned angry. Then as soon as you taekled him he’'d open 
Ms eyes very wide and explain that he’d meant something else 
quite innoeent. The trouble was that other people oniy heard 
the first bit. They didn’t hear the esplanarion. 
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■ The Old Man had beeri weariog a eieanish eoilar, so I guessed ‘ 
he iBUSt be seeiiig somebody important. Haif-way throiigh the 
aftemoon his seeretaiy eame tearing up to say tiiat the Old 
Man had telephoned, and that he was on his way baek with 
the Minister. Tlie Minister was going to iook rouiid the- 
piaee, and wouid I see that everything was put out foriiim-to 
see? 

As they'd be baek in aboiit twenty minutes it didnk leave 
me a lot of time to piit on a show. I eursed to myself as I 
went downstairs and thoiight that was just like the Oid Man. 
He'd got no idea. 

, There/wasn’t reaiiy mueh I eould do. Most of the stufi was 
,Oiit on the stations aiiyhow. Oid Tayior was .in his den. with 
one -of his ehaps, messing about with his, fuses. I toid him to 
lix: up one of his deteetor eelis and an eieetrie bell so that the 
Minister eould see the idea behind the thing. In the main lab. 
tliey had'the biast wave .reeord stuff already htted iip and 
working, and Gorporai Eiiis had. a lot of his miero photo- 
graphs up on a board. I didn’t think the Minister wouid get 
mueh kiek out of the low-temperature lubrieation thing..,„„':He*d 
p,robably,got a refrigerator of his own at home. But the model 
room had ail its stufi on show and I thought that would pro- 
bably get him—it always did get people—^unless they started 
asking awkward questions about what use the things were. 

I met ^aring in the hali aad he was furious about the whole 
thing. He said, Ive sent somebody out for some whisky. 
There isn’t even a drink in the bioody plaee, and the Minister 
likes a whisky and soda. Oid Mair eouldn’t seil life insuranee 
-to a ghost” 

I told him what Fd done and we agreed that we should have 
to iet it go at that. 

When I got baek to the offiee Joe and Tiiiy were pinning 
graplis up aii over the plaee, Joe said, " It s a damned shame 
we haven’t got a few paper ehains and a bit of mistletoe for 
the old boy.” - 

After we’d done what we eould we sat down and waited, 
but they took a iot longer than we thought, so we aii got bored 
and went on w6rking, I had forgotten aii about them when 


tiiey iiiially tumed up. Maii: eame in &st foilowed by tiie 
Ministers with Wafing doing ao A.D.C. aet m the rear.. The^^. 
Minister was a tail, lanky man with grey hair and rathet*^ a- 
good faee. I knew he was qiiite old, but his faee v/as surpris- 
iûgiy fresh iooking, and but for his hair he might have been 
about forty. We ali stood up. _ ' 

The Minister looked roimd with a very niee, rather 
praetised-lookiGg smile' aeid said, These are the baekroom 
boys, eh?” 

” YesT the Oid Man said, beaming round at us paternally.'^ 
l'his is wiiere all the *work’s do.ne.” . ■ ■ 

We simpered. 

The Minister iooked round rhe room. ■ ” Not very Iuxuriou$ 
quarters are they?” ' , 

''NoT said Mair. ''l’m afraid not. They w^ere the. best we 
eould get.” 

’* Ah weil,,’' said the Minister, I aiv^ays find the besf WQrk’s 
done in the baiest rooms.” He, smiied at me and I smiled 
baek. His eye feE on Tiiiys eaieuiator and he said, What's- 
that thing, Mair? A,iiother of your inventions?” ^ , 

"No,” said the Oid 'Man. "Thats an eleetrie ealailatmg 
maehine, Minister. Very useful too, isn’t it, Till?” 
does it wwk?” 

Tiliy sidied forv^ard and started to explai,ii his maehiioe.’ 

■ Tlie Minis'ter seemed to like it. He poked.at tiie keys aiid 
added somethiog up. Then Tiily showed him how it divided, 
and that thriiled him tO'the marrow. He must have spent 
about ten minutes messing about with the thing. ** Marveiloiis, 
■.isak it?” fae said to the Old Man. He tu.rned to the rest ofi'- 
us and said, I wish you’d turn me oiit something that wouid 
',write speeches. Good ones. That’s a long feit wa.nt if, you/ 
'.■llke.” ..... 

.a!i kughed. 

Wârmg said misehievousiy, "Or answer questions in the.' 
■: .House, Minister.” ' ^ 

" That s right. That woLild be even better,” said the big. mao., 
■pleased. 

He looked round and said, “ Well, there’s eertainly a lot of 
most interesting work going on here, Mair. Most interesting.” 
Just to show how faseinated he was he started for the door. 
As they got to it he tiirned his iiead and said, **Thank you 
very mueh, gentlemen,” and out they went. 

■We iooked at one another £or a moment. 
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Then joe said, "Seieiiee is a marvelions tiiiag, isn’t it?” 

Tiily' sald, Wliat d'you tiiiok of that? A Miiiister of tiie 
CfOwn, and he’s never seen a ealeiilating maehine before!”' 
He said it as though he eouldn’t reaiiy beiieve it. 

I didnT say anydiing, but I was very siek. I thought the OM 
Mm might at least have introduGed iis to him. 

Susan and I aiways weiit out oo Wednesday night. This 
wasn’t a very good oight out. We were a bit late and rhe 
Bonaventure was paeked oiit, Alfred was very apologetie but- 
he said there woiildn’t be a table for half an hour. 

" 1 was damned annoyed. I said, ”I shouid have thought 

you eoiiid' have kept oiir tabie. Yoii know we’re here evefy ■ 
Wednesday.” 

Alfred said, " rm sorry, sir, but you see it wasn t booked,: 
and'l.eant keep tables if they're not booked." 

' I looked round the room and said," ”What you mean i'S 
that you eaii eharge these innoeent Yanks thirty siiilliiigs a 
bottie for your haif'Crown Vin Ordinaire, and you ean’t do: 
that witli me.” 

’ As we eame out I said to Susan, "One of the main reasons 
why I want this war to be over is that Iwant to be able tp get 
baek at some of these bioody tradesmen. .Heli, you can’t.,eveii' 
buily a Soho restaurant proprietor nowadays. Alfred was:the 
one man in London w^ho used to let me feei important for, ten: 
bob an hour.” 

Susan said, " It doesn’t matter. Let s go to the Hiekory.” 

We got a table at the Hiekory, but the food was pretty 
foul. Lsaid, " Why the Pete do we eome out, ,Sue? it’s uneoni-; 
fortable and crowded and the food's bad and it eosts a lot, 
aod yet we keep on doing it..” ' - " , 

. "Let’s have an eco.nomy eampaign and stay in next week/,*. 
said Susan. 

I- said, " Aii right. We will.’', We said that every week. 

There were some ehrysanthemums on the table and they 
., reminded me. 

I said, ’^Did R.B. produee your ehrysanthemums?” 

" Gli, yes.” 

■ "What did you do with;them?” 

" Put them on mydesk. Whar else should I do with them?’’ 

I said, " You eouldnY find it in your heart to siap his faee 
sometime when he does that stuff, eouid you?” 

"Nothing easief,” said Susao. " But ean we afford it?” 
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lOU eouia gee aoumei jud. 

Sosan said, ”1 suppose so. Woaicl you lather I did?’’ 

■ i thougiit for''a bit and said, Fm iiot sure. Wiiat rd reaiiy v-' 
like would be for yo.u'to stay in the plaee.and not have to put 
iip with iiim.” 

Susan said, “ You ,know^ wiiat I think ahout that. IlHeave ... 
it if you like. But if Fm going on. doing the job I must do it.. 
And putting iip with R.B. is part of it. After ail, he s not bad 
reaily. He doesa’t paw or anything.” 

I said, ''Welij Ghrist, I should hope not.’' 

''So shouid L But you see, dariing,. he doesn’t know about 
iis. God knows I, think he s j^ogus, and worse than that. But 
lie isn’t bad to wGrk for as people go.’' 

After a blt I said, You know,it wwld be a lot easier in 
some ways if w’'e W'^ere married.” 

Susan didnk say. anytliing. She just looked at me in a 
questiôniog w^ay.. - ' 

I shook my head and said, But not in others.” 

Susan sâid, “You know IVe never reaily understood about 
that, Sammy,” 

“I should have thoiight it was obvious enough.’* 

‘'Yes. I know what you always say. But surely It’s for me 
m deeide? It’s damned siiiy if we should both like ir, not to 
do it beeause you think I shouldn’t like it.” 

I said, “ Listen—take things from you with both hands. 

I aitvays have and I propose to go on doing it. But one of 
these days you’re going to get tired of it. And w^hen you do, I 
waût you to be abie to put the whoie thing in the wastepaper 
basket and forget it in )ust ren seeoods.” 

Susan said, “ The troiibie wlth you is that you’re a defeatist. 

J beiieve you’d earry an umbreila in rhe Sahara.” 

“ There’s nothlng defearist in this,” I said. ” I know about 
yoii and me. When I get a bad pateh I want somebody to. 
dutter around and teil me that I have a bloody time and' that 
it’s too bad. And you like doing that, so there we are.” 

" Well, whar’s wrong with thar?” 

” id) That I don’r really have -a bioody time, or if I do it’s my 
own faulr, and we both know ir. (b) That fluttering around 
isnk reaEy your sort of job; and we both know that too.” 

• Susan didn’t say anything. She just looked aeross the room 
her moodiiy. 

I said, “There aren’t realiy any women. There are oniy ^ 
peopies mothers and people’s daughters. And-youre not really 
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We were just thinking about going :When, Susan, suddenly 
said, "Oh, my God! Hand me a false. beardT ■ 

-':Why?’T 

Gillian.”'. 

"Whos Giilian?” 

■ '■. " That femaie who’s just eome ia with-the tail man. I used 
£0 know her. She’s terrible. Engage.me in earnest eonversa-, 
tion quickiy or she’li eome.” 

We both lowered our heads and I said earnestly, “ To be 
ealled upon to engage a person in earnest eonversation at a 
moment’s notiee is very diffieult.” 

Oh q'iiiteT said Susan with a iot of gesture and a toothy 
smile. "Rather iike being, toid to be funny.” ■ : : ■■ .. ,.,■ 

, " It’s so difiieult to ehoose a subjeet. Admittediy there is'' all 
aity aii nature,. ali life. But . . 

The female Gillian rushed, up .and said,:'^ Hallo, Sue!. Fanej 
seeing you,. How are yoii, dariiûg?” ■ ■ 

'■-There ^as nothing we eoiiid do aboutTt and we :wefe 
sitting- at- a tabie. for four, so, we gave -up and they eame and 
sat with us., This girl Giilian was quite pretty in a fluffy way. 
Her young man,. one Mauriee ■ Iles, w-as a tall, fair, rather 
languid bioke with a moustaehe and a paeronising manoer. I 
thihk he was as fed-up at being brought to sit with us as we 
-wcre at having him. As soon as we’d been introdueed, the' 
girl Giiiian. started to gabbie, away to Susan, and just ieft us 
to get on as best. we coul,d. 

For a bit we just sat -there in siieûee. Then Iles iooked 
round the plaee and said, " I notiee that a iarge number of our 
■galiant -fighting men have managed.-to snateh a few momeilts 
from-the seenes of earnage. As usual.” 

I worked that one oiit- and said, Weil, presumably even 
.séldiers have. to.eat.” ■ 

lies nodded slowly,, with/his eyeiids drooping slightly. 
:’Yes” he. said. ■"T '.suppose so.. It’s, diffieuit to ^see why, but I 
suppose itsmnavoidabie.. But.I wish they d do it in their messes. 
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I see qaite eiiough aaiforms durlng woiking hours, wltliout 4 their ôghtlng and lea 

having rhem all lound me during my rare periods ol leisme,” ' agood deal quicker/' 

He paused for me to ask what he did. I kept quiet, but it was ; ■' Mauriee hat^s tii 

ûo good, rd got to have it. He said, I spend my time trying ' brightiy. 

to provide the forees with this and that.'' ^ “ Stili, yoii ean iia: 

1 sald, ” Oh, do you?” Lord knows I mlgiit have guessed it. said sareastieally. " I 

He oodded slowly, ‘'And you?” he said inquiringly. '‘To ' "'Oli quite,’' said 

which part of the ûational wheei is yoiir shoulder appHed?''' drop bombs and so < 

I said, "Oh. I do a rather odd job. We do quite a lot of They dont seem to 1 

work for your people." . ■ laoguidiy at me. " D( 

"For OM peopie? la wiiat way?” said Iles, looking at me This eonstaot interf< 

as thougli he found it hard to beiieve that we eould • be eon- and no braiiis, in ma 

neeted in any tvay, however distant ■ f I eould think of ! 

"Fm in Mairs Researeh Unit.'' ' anythiog to say, so ] 

"Oh, youre in diis peeuiiar outSt of Mairs? leome aeross "Gf- eourse it's oi 

traees of youi aerivities oeeasionaily.'' ■! make our armed foi 

" What braneh are you in?" I said. and then we put ouj 

" WeTe Gentrai Co-ordioation.” I said, " What stri 

"Oh, yes, PiikingtonT depaitment?’' " '' of the good pe 

" We have Piikington,’' he said ianguidly. " But of eoiirse ; them instead of goi) 
heT more or less obsoieseeot now." . • ! said it pretty vieiou! 

"Are you the deputy direetor?" I said, koowing he wasnT. ’ "Quite. Thats ju 

He hesitared and thea said, " It s a Httle diiSeult to say at i-i the serviees beeause ■ 

present. WeTe in our usual state of âux Last week I worked i ^ Take myseif. Why : 

for forty-eight hours without a break from Monday morning He threw out a h 

tili breakfast on Wednesday. But that s quite normai of oné of the serviees : 

eourse.'"^ He turned to me. "le must be pleasant to do some- • ean haidly expect jne 

thing niee aod leisurely, iike researek" use for me than ear; 

"What were yoii doing for forty-eight hours?" I saM. "Mauriee has oft 

"Writli 2 g a minute?" Gillian. “ But I teil 

Hes shrugged his shouiders. "New ieqmrements.’ They "What of?" I sai 

were waûted for the Gabinet 'on Wednesday. We didnT get the . " Of his abiiity, e 

figures until Monday, so tliere was nothing e'lse for k but to , -bodyT duty to ave 
woik right through. Wheii the hguies did eome in they were having leaky v/ater : 

mmpiete nonsense of eourse." He smoodied baek hls Iiair. S "That’s right" s£ 
Luekily we dooT worry ourselves mueh about what these " Or saving pieee 

peopie ask for nowadays. It s a faree really to wait for -them." ■ Iles didnT say am 

‘'mkh people?" I said. ' remarks of that ki 

The Servkes/ sald Iles. "The NavyT demands oeeasion- ' tliem, didnT undei 

aliy Imve some rektlon to the faets. The R.A.F.T 'and the ' never sure. 

Army s iievet.” -He elosed his eyes ^eariiy and said, " It s a Iles flapped inefl 

diûiisand pkies that the Serviees are ailowed to interfere". .in he said magnanime 

matters they donT undersrand. Jf they woiiid eoneentrate-on " of me on the subje 


tteir fighting and leave the tiiinkmg to us, we shouid get on 
a'good deal quicker/* 

. -;,;^'* .Maurice, hat^‘S ,the Serviee people/’ said the giri GiiMaH' 
■hi’Ightty, 

■; “Still, you ean iiardlf'biame them for being intefestedf'h 
said ■sareastieaily. " After ail, they have to use the ^ 

„ ^ “ Oii. quite,” said Iles. " They have to press'triggers and' 
drop bombs and so on. Why ean’t they eoneentrate on^ that? 
.Tliey' don’t seem to be so frightfully good at it.” ■ He, glaneed"; 
danguidiy at me. " Don’t you hnd the same in your own work'? ; 
;This.^ eonstant interferenee from inGompetents wkh uniforms^^"' 
,and no brains, in matters which are ^mtehtyond tiiem .. 

I eoiiid think of severai pleasant things 'to do, .but nor;of 
anything ro say, so I kept quiet. 

;: ■ "Of-'Gourse its our own'fauit,”-said Iles reasoaably.' " We 
make our armed forees a profession -for" fools in ■'peaee-time,: 
aiid then we put ourseives in their hands in war.” 

I sâid, " What strikes me as being wrong is tiiaf too'many; 
of the Teally good people stand oiitside the serviees and erkidse 
them instead of going into them and putting. them- right.”^ ;J^ 
said it pretty vieiousiy, but the ehap Iles took it in his..stride.' 

“Quite. That’s just the point. The good people won’t join 
rhe serviees beeause there's no guarantee that they wMil be iised. 
Take myseif. Why shoiild I?” 

He threw out a hand. " l shouid be quite prepared to join 
oné^'of .the serviees if I could.be given a decentqob. But.you' 
ean hardiy expect me to join an outfit that ean find no better 
iise for me than earrying a rifle.’* 

" Mauriee has often thought of volunteering,” said the giri 
Glllian. " But I tell him that it would be sueh a umtef' 

" Whac of?” I said. 

"Of his abiMty, darling,” said Susan solemnly. "It’s eveiy- 
body’s diity to avoid waste in the nationai inreiest. Like 
having leaky v/ater taps mended.” 

"Thats right,” said the girl Giiiian a bit doiibtfiiily. 

" Or saving pieees of stiing ” I said. 

lies didn’t say anything. He had a eurious knaek of misslng 
remarks of thar kind. Whether it was that he didn’t hear 
them, didn’r understand them or just ignored them I was 
never sure. 

Iles flapped inefieetuaiiy at a passing waiter. " Of eourse,” 
he said magnanlmously, "you mustn’t take too mueh notiee 
of me on the subjeet of the Serviees. I know Fm prejudieed. 




But we realiy InaYe had a lot of trouble wkh them—a lot of 
trouble; In: faet weVe had to teii them In so many words that 
this is a serloiis war and that we shan't stand for any of their 
nonsense/’ 

" Just how did you do that?” I said. 

" Oh, v/e simpiy made it a rule oniy to deai with them at, 
proper leveis. I don’t deal with any one beiow the rank of 
eoionel mw, and if Serviees people want to see me, they 
eome to niy offiee.” He smiied and blinked ianguidly. It' 
shakes them you know, to have to dea! with peopie who donk ■ 
spri,ng to attention, and eliek their heeis at them,. But they 
eome to heel in the end, medais and aE” 

l said suddeiiiy, " Do yoii have anything to do with Coio 2 iel 
Hoiland?” 

Holknd?” he sald, puekering his bxow. don't thtnk so. 
Wliy?’' 

" Nothinge i said. " I somehow thought you didnk.” 

” Is he any diffieient from any other eolonei?" 

I think he s good." 

" Theo he eertainiy is diffiere,nt from most eolonels. Most 
of them are almost iiliteiate.” 

,v„. I said, “ Oh, 1 thiak Hoiland ean read and wrire—-of- make, 
^his' mark,-anyhov^. Whats ,more, he’s had qiiite ,. a lot of 
;.experience of what the sharp end of a wars like.” 

" The what?” 

: ^ You know. The ehildish bit at the end of die produetioii 
proc.ess m^hen they kill peopie.” 

" Expeiience?” said Iles. He waved expefience aside. "My 
dear man, thats the great iliusioo, Expefience of the kst 
war’s worse than useless. War's been revolutionlsed. "^ho 
are the people v/ho've been wrong every singie time ali throiigh 
the. w''ar?, The, experienc,ed soldiers. We see it every day—*, 
demands made ,fo.r m.aterial which ean’t possibly be used. .^e 
' earry out experiments with the ..greatest eare. We prove beyond 
all doubt that wha£ tiie Serviees need is X. Do they aeeept it? 
No- Tfaey v^ant Y, Some stiipid prejudke in their siliy minds 
yoii see. In the end we have to teii them fiat that theyll get 
wha£ we produee—and like it—^without any more nonsense.” 

I said, " It‘s a great pity wffien you eome to think of it that 
W€ eank abolish the Navy, the Army and the Air Foree and 
|iist get on with winGing die war mdthout them.” 

"I eouldn’t agree witii you more/’ said Iles perfeetly 
serioiisly. 
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lies liad been staring at Susaii a lot under his drooping eye- 
Jids. Suddenly lie uneoiled himseif, elambered on to Ms féet ..: 
..and said,Would you eare to danee?’' 

Siisan looked a bit surprised... He’d barely spoken' to lier" 
.before, and Iie'd shown no sign of daneing wlth Giiliaii: Then 
.she smiled sweetiy and said, "I doii’t think so, thank you?'■ 

• The girl Giiliaa w.elghed in.and said, "Oh, darliûg—but■ ^ 
you must danee with Mauriee. Daneing with Maurke. is ■.■an-: 
.. experience. Hes marvellous.’' She said to him, 'Htli be .good-■ 
for you to danee with anybody as good a$, Siisan. You won't 
be able eo eritielse her like you do me." 

Susan hesitated and looked at me. She daneed damned well 
and liked ir. It was one of rhe things I knew she missed.'. 

I said, " Go on, darling. One shouldn’t miss experiences 
iike that.” Susan got up. I knew the Gillian giri wou]d expect 
me to danee with her. $he was a siliy little ass, but I didn’r 
want to hurt her feeiings, so I said, " I’m afraid this is where 
I appear very useless. I don’t danee.” 

. -.S.he ioo.ked at me and said, ".Not ar In real amaze*'- 


ment.. 


I said, " No. Not at. all. But I'm a damned good sitter out.” 

The bioke Iles was a four-letter man of the linest vlntage, 
but iie eereainly eouid danee. Even I eouid see that. The fioor 
at the Hiekory Tree is a very smail and crowded, but he and 
Siisan just iooked in a different elass from any of the rest. 

Giiiian said, "Mauriee is a wonderful daneer.” 

" He looks good.” 

"They make a perfeet pair, don't they? Susans the besr 
giri daneer I know, but she's rather tali for most men." She 
iooked at me in a thoughtfui ^ay. I wanted to say, “ Five feet 
niiie inehes, my dear. Only two and a half inehes talier than ■ 
she is. I know.” 

i looked at them daneing. She was quire right. They were 
a perfeet pair for si^e—one with fair hair and one with dark. 
They daneed as though they’d never daneed with any one else 
in their llves. Iles had pulled his ieft arm in beeause of the 
crowd, and they were aimosr still, just standing there In ûne"' 
another’s arms. There was a eiiap playing a break on a muted 
trumper. Ir was like vinegar. 

Gillian said, " Why don’t you danee? It's very easy.*' 

I said, " Too old and too lazy.” 

" It wouid be niee for Siisan though.” 
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aiark, bar ic seemed to me to drlft a lot iii the wind, Old 
Hoiland spotted that too and said qLiietly to me, “ I wonder 
wiiat his range is against ihe wind?” Tlie iield telephone 
report gave tlie earry as 290 yards. Everybody begaii to ask 
questioos. Charles was good and quite frank. He said ar 
onee thar lie was having troiible with rhe rail of the bomb, 
partly beeause rhe diing w'as so iight and pardy beeause the 
eaii had to be shaped to take the klek of the air pressure. 

V - .His seale w^as Galibrated iip to 1000 yards, but wdien I asked 
him to go right up to that he said iie didnk ehink we’d get 
over 500 ia those condltiorxS, and iii faet iie didn’t get 
inudi over 450, Theo Holland made liim have a go agaihst 
'■rhe„wiûd aiid that brought his maximum dov/n to just under- 
400. Even so, the extreme ranges took a lot of pumping up. 
Hoiiand sliook his head and said, “ The tioubie is that at rhat 
■:,rtog€, youre under enemy nre from damned-neariy anything 
€xc€pr a earapult.’* He shook his head again w^hen rhey siiowed 
how the thiûg w'as brought iiito aetioo. It was a heavy affair, 

' aad even with four of them ie was rather a job. 

^eharles said, "'You reaiise that the originai idea was for 
night operations. That was the idea of the siienee.''. ■' '. ■, 

Rlbon wanred to see how a live bomb f imedoned and' so did^ ■ 
I. eharles smiied and said,Riglir. But if you don't mind,' Td' 
raeher you all got âw^ay a bit. IVe never liad anythlng gO'' 
WTong with a iive bomb, but I had a dummy onee which just 
tiiekled out of the muz 2 le aod landed about tea yards a^ay; 
so Fd rather not risk anything.'’ ■ 

We ail got baek about thirty yards and'lie piimped the thing" 
up, prepared a iive bomb and dropped it in. He was"|ust " 
pressing the trigger when suddeniy the field telephone 
operator w^ho had been up near the .3,00 mark got up and 
started to ambie into the 'fairv^ay. ,I s'uppose he thought w^hen ' 
weQt baek tliat we were paeking,, up. 

Eveiymody let out a rerrifie yell, but Gharies had pressed the' 
trigger and the thing w^ent o,£ ^'e ali 'yelled " Down I'' and 
waved oui arms. Tiie eiiappie, iooked. up in a startled way, but 
luekily he w^as quick in the^uptake and dived into a siit treneh 
ae rhe side of rhe fair^ay like a rabbit. The bomb ianded aboiit 
iliree seeonds kter and the big eharge went up wlth a heli of 
a wallop. It w^as at least fifty yards from where he had been, 
aad the lethai radius was only about thiity yards, so he wouid 
probabiy have been ail right anyhow. But it was against every 
eoneeivable range riile for hlm to have eome out withoiit 
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orders, and ,with rsaw tlie eomfflafieiant ^ 

■ as blaek as tliunder aiid speak to his sergeaût-maiof, . 
guessed the wretched bloke wa.s for it later. rHitiflg 

■ Of eourse there was the usiiai roar of kugliter and iig 
of' eigarettes that you always got if somethiog 
pened at a trial Hoiland said to Gharies, "I suppose 
qiiitê sure your moitar’s oiirside Its own 50 
eharles grinned iii a good-tempered w^ay, but I thinle . 
pretty piain by then what we aii feit about his 
another five hundied yards on the range and everyboay _ 
bé interested. I think that was what Gharles e^poete , 
wiiat be thought himself. 

. l 'had meant to stay that night in the 
go.on iooking at.some more stuf ,the oext day, but ,jus _ 
tea.:time .Waring rang up from^town.^ I thoughtiie so * 
orGited about somerhing. He said, " Listen, Sammy- 
Man v^ants you to go aeross to Ribbenham.as 
ean. It’s oniy about thirty miies from. you.. Contact j ^ 
Stuart,, at the poliee statioii. He knows you’re eoffliûg. 

I said, " What’s thls ali about.^” , ^ 

, " Stuart wiii tell you. I ca.n’t talk about it on the tei p 
but it’s important and very urgeot.” . 

” All right,” I said. 'Hs it important enough for me 

..the eommandant for a ear?” .■ , .' v m oet 

” God, yes—anyrhing you like, . The main tiiing is b 

there in an hour if you ean.” , 

” After that I use my own judgment'about whac^i 
” Yes. Youll see what’s wanted aii right. C.heerio, 5am ^ y- 
. Tli teil the Old Man you’re on your way.” _ ■ ’ ; 

I rang oif, ehueked my stuff inro my bag, paid my * 
weot up to the eamp.to get a .ear, wondering what tne 

■was ali about. _ , and as 

They eouglied up a ear almost without a strugg- , ^ 

they gave me a driver who apparently had somothmg 
mueh wanted to do baek at the eamp, I was m 
poliee station by six. Stuart was there. He was a young FF 
offieer. I thoiight he looked a good ehap.^ IVe 

diieed ourseives I said, " Can you put me in the pietui. 
no idea what this is all abour.” „ 

He iooked a bit surprised. .‘VThey didnt teff you. 

”No. I simply ,got a ealL from London telling mo to 
over .and that you were expecting me.” 

■ ■ , 4 ^ 


He said, " That’s nght I eontaeted Professor MalrT There 
was a pause. Thea he said, looking a bit embarrassed, Look 
heie, I know it’s ror, but may I eheek up oa your idemity? 
:¥oii"See■ ■ - 
Sure ” I said. I brought out my pass and my identity eard. 
He'.^’iooked at them and handed them baek.. 

■ ■■" GoodT he said..' ''Sorry to bother you, but I don't iike' to 
risk anythiûg on this business. Let s sit-doum, and Hi give'you;. 
the ■.dope,’* 

■.■ ' :'We sat down and Sruart sald, , "Weik whafs happened, is 
rhat,'a,k,iTs been killed by aG-expiosionT y ■ ■ 

I was â blt disappointed, after ali the doak-and-dagger 
business. ''Acddent> eh?” 

■ shrugged his shoulders in silenee. 

■..:■' '' Found a dud and hit it with a hammer?’' 

■ ''No/' said Stuart siowiy, “ We don'e think it was like diat 

Âs far as we ean make oiir she simply pieked it up. Or maybe 
■o.sly., touehed it” ' 

*'Wliat was it?’* - ■ = 

■ We don’t iaiow.” 

'I sai4- "I don’t quite understand where I eome In. Aed- 
dents aren t reaiiy. in our iine. . . 

Sraart said, ''We dont think this was an aeddent'* 

*' Then what was it?** 

Stuart lie a dgarette. "Ids the fourth this week/* he said 
abruptly. " Alw^ays the same sort of dreumstanees, and aiways 
after Jerry pianes have been over." 

I.said, "You mean theyre dropping booby traps?" 

Yes. Ir looks iike it” 

I thought for a bit. 

*'AIways kids?” 

"Mo. Three kids and one man.” 

*‘No sumvors, of eoiirse?’* 

’‘The people who’ve touehed the things have been blown 
£0 gloiy. Frightfui mess. This time we*ve got a survivor— 
the kids iittie brother. By some mirade he w'^asn’t touehed. 
But as he’s oniy three he isnk a lot of help.” 

'^Have you talked to him?** 

”Oniy for a moment He was stili badly shaken. But the 
poliee say he s mueh better nôw. I thought we might go aiong 
togedier and see what we ean get out of him. It's-only five 
mifiutes* walk.’* 
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*'No, ûo,” said Stuart. ''Of eourse no£. Biit lie migiit be 
able to give iis some iead about what liappeHed’' 

. ".Yes,” said Mrs.. Davis. She heskated and then- said, 'Mf 
yoiili s!£ down, sir, 111 go and get Bobby.” 

Slie weûc out l gkneed roimd the loom. It was a sort of 
.living-foom-eum-kitehen, small and very dark.” . 

I said, " Is there a husband?” 

'’ The poor devil’s husbands in^North AfrieaT said Stiiait 
shortly. I ilked him. I eould see he wasii’t enioying himself 
any more than I wâs. 

^frs. Davis eame baek eariyirig a little tow-headed kid in a. 

■ iersey and toin kniekers. He iooked qui£e normal, though a 
bit éij, ' ■ 

Stuart said, " Hailo, Bobby! ” 

The kid iooked at him foi a^ long time and said '‘ Hallo!” 
iû a whisper. 

Stuart heid out his aims and said, “ Come to ■m€?”'_but the 
Idd wenc shy and hid his faee in his mother. 

I suddenly had a bright idea. I said, '* Donk you go to him, 
Bobby. You eome.to me. got ehoeolate. Look'!” 1 
brotight a bit out of my poeket and held it up. Mrs.', Davis 
said, " Oo! iook there, Bobby i ” . , 

Bobby iooked up a blt doubtfully and iooked from me to 
the ehoeoiate and baek and.then did a half-grin., Mrs.'' Davis 
put him dovvn and he toddied over„to me and stood" lookirig 
at nie very solemnly.. 

1 gave him a bie of ehoeolate and he slowly started to suek 
it, still staring at me.' 

" Say ‘ Thank you/ Bobby,” said his mother. 

■ He said “Thank yoii,” in a whisper. Smait ieaned forwâid 
and said, “ Look, .Bobby, ,I want .to ask jon something. 
liappeaed tvhen the tiiing went bang?” . . . . 

The kiddie mined and.stared at him and repeated, '‘Thing 
went bang.” 

*‘Were yoii and Sheik playing?” 

Bobby nodded. . . 

" What were you pkying?”. , , 

No repiy for a iii,omen,t. Theii be suddenly. .started off,' 
rather faliing over himself in getting it^out. "Shella wouMn’.t 
Shelk woLiidn’t pky, any more and ,she weût she 'went away 
and she eailed and said what Fve got, . Bobby, and it went 
hmgr 
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Stuart said very geiitiy, “ Did you see wliat ie v/as siie fooiid, 
Bobby?” ... 

He iiodded. ■ 

" Wiiat was it like?” 

' " In the .grass. It was in the g.rass.”' , 

'‘How big was it?.'* Stuart took his fountain peii out of hls 
poeket. " As big as this?” 

Bobby was siient, staring at.the pea . 

“Or bigger?” 

“Don’t know/’ said Bobby in a whisper. ■. .■. 

I said, " What eolour was ir, Bobby?” 

“ He doesn’t know eoiours, sirf' said Mrs. Davis. " He*s only 
just three, see. 1 don’t think he really saw it, did you, Bobby? 
It was just in.the grass and Siieik found it, .didn’t she?" 

, ' . " .Sheila found it.and she eaiied what I've found and it weiit 
bang.” 

*'Did'. Sheila piek, it up?” said Stuart.- ■ ■ 

Bobby shook his head at onee. 

Suie of that?” 

, " Sheiia didn't piek ir up, she put it down and eaiied.*' . 
"Siie just left it there?” 

" Yes and eaiied, What IVe found.” 

I eaught Stuart s eye and shook my, head slightiy. He gave 
a resigaed litrie nod. 

Mrs. Davis said' apoiogetieally, " Of, eourse he s not Ytty'oldy 
slr. He -can‘t teil:, you, see, iike' an older one—ean you, love?*' 
She. sat ,<iown in front of him and said, "'Bobby, teil mummy. _ 
Did She-She piek the nasty ..thing up?” 

Bobby, went very ,red aod a strained ffown eame over his 
faee. You eouid see he was trying wdth ali his might. 

He said, "No, She-She,,w^ould.n’t play.andishe ealled v/hat 
IVe found she sat dôwn she found it” 

" She sat down?'” 

, " Yes,'on the ground.” He suddenly erouehed. "Like thai 

::'She-She did and she ealled what IVe found.” „ „ 

" Show us what she did, Bobby?” I said quickly. "What 
did .She-She do?” - 

' • ^ ■ He'doo.ked at me wirh . the strained littie frown.-"She 
.ealied,” he said rariier, pathetieaily, " siie ealied what IVe 
-.found '. ....” 'He saw it wasn’t the rlghe answTr and tailed oS 
into a whisper. His faee puekered and I thought he was, 
goiog £0 ery. ■ ' 

" Never mind, lovey,” said Mrs. Davis quickiy. " ItV, all' 
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ii' lo .iny oiie else. Tiiat woiikin’t be iikely to liappen with a 
timo fiise.” ■ -' ■ ■■ 

Oamn! ” l said suddenly. " 1 am a dummy. I didn't ask 
'Mrs. Davis if s!ie was earrying metal." ■ 

! did,” said Stiiart. She was weariiig a braeelet and she 
iKid ineiai pfoteetors on the toes and lieels of her shoes.” He 
was a vtTy eompetent bloke in a quiet way. 1 found myself 
beginning to iike him a lot. He sat for a iong time thiaking, 
iooking very young and damiied tired. 
l said, ” When did yoii eat last?” 

"! don't knovvT he said vagneiy. l dont think iie heard 
rnudi whut I said. 

Hc iooked up and said, "This is'a devil, o’ boy. ■ Any 
iheories?” 

WcllS I said siowly. Let's see wliat weVe got. We don’t 
kûow iiow the fhiogs got there, biit they're pretty obviousiy 
not ours, aud eliey've eoriie so far after piaiies have been over. 
The things probabiy iiiainly piastie, and it goes up danied 
easiiy. Probably not a time fuse. My guess would be magnetie 
oi: trerabler.” 

Stuarr noddeal. 'Me's not a lot to go on, is it?” 

'' Uuless liobby ean tell us more?” 

I doubt if he ean?” , ■ 

‘'llieii it’s darned diflieiiit to knovv what we .ean do 

muil . . d ^ " A ’ 

“ IJritii some more kids „are biown to bits?” said Stuart 
blteetiy. ” Damn it, o’ boy. Fve seen five dead ehildren ^this 
wcck, and ii’s getting me down,” He got i:ip aiid waiked 
quickly over to ehe window. 

”Can you issiie a vvaniiog?” I asked. 

We eaii. We have. But we ean’t kiek up too mueh fuss 
oi: people wili get the wind iip. Or so they teli me. Anyhow, 
you know vvhat kids are. Ids ali very weii to teli people not to 
mess about with anything they find, but it's too wide. For ali 
we know the damii' things may look iike a—a handbag or 
somerhing.” Hc tiirned and faeed me. “Look, o’ boy, weVe 
gr;/'cQ ger liold of one o^f these things, and damn’ qmck. WeVe 
got to find one, put a eordoii round it and then take it apart.” 

1 said, ” Yes. That’s going to be fun too,.isn’t it? The taking 
it apait game?” ■ ■ 

Stuart shriigged.. “You don’t eome into .than It’s my job. 
In faet yûii doo'e eome ioto the thing at aii uniess you like. I 
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which is the biggest ptoduetion probiem, eould not be 
arransed in less than nine months to a year. _ 

I read the whoie thing through. It seemed quite a ^e^son- 
abie statement of the ease, so I passed it through to the Old 

^Joe said, "R.B. won’t like that. He’s been selling the thing 

ail round the plaee.’ ,,,. - 

I saii " Tfaat’s his funeral. I toid him to wait. 

" Bet you iae tries to get the Old Man to smp the report. 
"He may try, but the Old Man won’t play. He knows 

R.B.’' 

Toe said, " All righr. Nous verrons. , ,, , 

Ve saw soon enough. I think Joe probably knew more 
than I did about how far the Old Man and Waring were 

Mair must just have gianeed through the report and passed 
it on to Wariiig. Anyhov/, about three o'eloek Waring rang 
and asked me if Fd eome down. Whenl got to his oâiee he 
had the thing in front of him. He just said straight away: 
"Look here, Sammy—tbis report of yours." 


"Yes?'' I said. ^ r • n 

"Weii, damii it ali, yoiire just kûoekiiig the thing tor ali 

youre fit. Whac the helis the idea?" 

Waring had rather thkk iips, and when he was angry they 
weût loose and his eyes liashed in a queer way. 

I was geauiiiely surprlsed. I said, "Knoeking it? How? 

' :’''^>.You’re sayi,ng it's no damned .good." 

" No, rm not/' I said. “ I haven't said anything about its 
■''^'''being'''GO'good. .IVe merely glven the resuits of the triais aiid,:- 
summed up the advantages and disadvantages." 

Oh, i dare say," said Waring, throwing himself baek in 
his ehak and staring at me. " But it stieks out a mile that you 
don't think anything of it. It s a most biassed statement.'' 

That got under my skin. "In what way is it biassed?” I 
said .pretty sharpiy. 

"Well,"ali this about the time it wouId take to gee into 


produetion.’' 

'Hts perfeetiy tme, In faet, if anything its under- 
estimated.” 

'" But why on earth bring that in? It s nothing to do with 
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tsiikiiig to the, Oid Man .aboiit tli.e otber day. - Just wliat is oui* 
job? Aad inore partiealarly, wbat is my job?'’ 

" Wiiat dyou mean?” said Waring, not beeause iie didn’t 
understafid but beeause he wanted time to tliin.lv it out. 

“ Am i supposed to give ail' the faets, or some of tiie faets,' 
or my opinions or your opinions or w'hat?'' 

■ Waring was silent for a moment. "I tfaink;' fae said eare’- ' 
fully, ' that you’re supposed to give tfae faets—^to Mair.” ■ 
Tfaats wfaat I have done. I’d be. ioterested to faear liiS'' 
views on tfaem.” 

'‘But I don’t tfaiak it’s yourjob to interpret tiiem” said' 
Waring, still earefuily. ."FranMy, Sammyj I don’t tfaiii jôu 
know enougfa of tfae baekground for that.” He smiled brigfariy 
at' me. 

I said,Wfaat do you meaa by ' the baekgfoimd ’?” 

■ Wariiig wâved a liand. " Oii, all tlie poiitieai stuff. W'hat 
.other.people think., Wfaat tfae oflieial.attitude Is and so on.” 

"Youtliink that .aiters'. tfae faets?” I. said biuntly. 

He still smiied, but not too easiiy. " I tfaink it alters tfae 
use one makes of them.” He leant forward. "Supposing tfae 
Minister is really keen on tiiis? Do you mean to teii me that 
it will still take as long to get into produetion as tfaougii fae 
didn’t eare a damn about it?” 

, ,I said, " I dare say not. But is our job to teli the Minister 
rfae trutfa, or to teli liim that wfaat he wants to do is rigiit?” 

Waring said, '"I^don't tfaink tfaats, a matter for you and 
me, Sammy.' Gertainly not for tfae teelmieai side.” 

"Tfae teefanieal side being me?” 

" Tfaat’s, right,” said, Waring with his^ boyisfa gria " If you 
want me to' be bluot, I think the baekroom boys sfaould stiek 
.to their job.” 

„ ," Wliicfa is to prodiiee tfae answer you waiit even if we faave 
to fake it?” 

"No,..,no,” said Waring irritabiy. " Be reasonable, Sammy, 
Nobody wants to fake 'anytfaing. But between ourselves the 
Old Man is ratfaer on his ear about this. He was quite bitter 
aboiit it. He seemed 'to. tfaink you’d done it on purpose.” 
what on purpose.^” I said wearily. 

"Knoeked tfae Reeves.” He grinned. " I think it might be 
worth wfaile to make yoiir peaee w^faen you get a ehanee. ¥011 
know liow he gets tfaese Ideas.” 

I said, " I rfaink I know how fae got this one.” 

"Wfaat dyou mean?” 
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' That’s aii 1 
Yoa've done 


As far as I'm, :coiicer0ed 


•' l think you soid him a pup, aod made him sell it to other 

ol .h. soh. He teh on the *ms »d Tve 

£ “btkTd™/S »3 »ld lohoid hb 

horsl l?e raldyou this wo»ld h.ppen ..11 rm s.ek o( .. 
No, when i. does h.ppen, ?»» w.n. me 

■' Ôl ooun.. »»- hh 

n^r lik^ at all It's fust that Mair's a bit disappomted, 

S,h fl, md whol.' .h,»g hnppens m he . b.. ,nck, 

poiitieally speakingT / 

’^Bat tiiat’s oothiag to do with_me. 

’’Of eoarse it isiit,” said Waring 
was tryiog to say before. Doo't worry, aboiit it ^ 

your fob and that's all that eoneerns you, as I told the Old 

^He sat baek in his ehair and pieked up the report. " Now,” 
.he^il vdra eomteal grin. "The eiuesnon is-what are we 
aoina to do with this? _ 

1 said stiffly, " That’s up to Mait. 

jig wants something done about it before he 

sends it out.” 

" ^hat sort of thing.-' . ’• 

"He thioks the emphasis is in the wrong plaCcS. , . „ 

I shrugged my shoulders and said nothing. The whoie thsng 
. seemS fo^ darned eontemptible that there wasn't anything to 

*^^"ftinkTe shali have to do ,f 

said Waring shaking his head. “ Or else he II go^ messing 
about with it himself, and then God knows -svhat heil say. 
£ looked up at me. " Will you do it, or would you rather I 
did? Sometimes it’s easier for someone else ' u . 

I said, “Look, R.B.—if Mair isn’t satisfied witn that regsr. 

he ean alter it, and take ^sponsibihty for altermg it He s 
the boss. But l'm damned if I will, and if youre gom^ 
mess abour with it I sbaU teU Mair that I wash my hands of it. 
Damn it ail, you’ve never even seen the gun fired. ^ 

hesitared. Finally he said, Well, you ean ta.ke that 
line if you like. But you’U find yourself pretty unpopular. 

I said, “ Fine. I’U go and see about it. ^ 

I aot up and left him sirting there and went straight to tne 
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qid Man s room. He was just sitting at iiis desk siieking his 
pijpe aiid starlng. oiit of tlie ^indo^. He looked round aad 
'said: "Hailo, Samm 7 ." 

, I said, " I understand that you donk like my report oii the 
Reeves gun.” I was shaking siightiy with sheer fuiy, 

; "The Reeves gun?” said the Old Man, eoming baek to 
earq. siowly. " Oh yes. Bit disappointing, eh?” 

" Jiist about what I e^peeted,” l said eurtly. 

hoped it 'wouid sliow up better than tiiaV^ said Afalr 
witii miid regret. Anythlng iess like a man on his ear IVe 
never seen. 

I said, " So did I But I don’t see that we ean do anything 
aboiit ir,” 

Weli no—of eoiirse'not. Anyhow, everybody knov/s that 
tfials arenV everything.” . ' 

■' It 'didn’t seem to me that we wefe making a iot of eonraet; 

I said, " Waring thinks youll want the report akered before 
ifgoes out.” 

"Oii?" said Mair vagiiely. "Weil, of eouise tliere have 
been varioiis discussio,ns air.eady. I don’t think you were there. 
Perhaps he s rhinking of those. Have you taiked to him about 
it?” 

■ "Yes.” 

Tiie Oid Man nodded. '* Well, he ean put you In the pieture. 
He knows the' situatlon.” 

, 1 said, "He may know the situation bur werenot leporting....^ 
on a siroation. Were repôrting on a gun, and he knows 
nothing ae all about rhar.” 

The Old Man looked at me sharply. I think this was the 
ârst time he’d reaiised that there wâs anything WTong, 

He said, " No. Of eourse not. 111 tell you what—we might 
get him in and taik about it” 

^ Hc rang for his girl and told her to get Waring. We sat in 
;silence tiii he eame. Waring didn't iook at me. 

Mair said, " Rob—the Reeves report. What’s the posidon 
" Yoii gave it to me last night and told me you tfaought it 
was too destruetive,” said Waring eaimly. 

"Yes” said Mair, frowning in a thoughrfui way. "There 
v;as something about produetion time . . .?” 

I said, *‘ IVe pointed out that it wouid take nine moatlis at 
least ro get into produetion.” 

^That’s right,” said Mair. " I thought that mlght eome ôut. 
le s nothing to do wirh the gun, and anyhovv it's only a guess.” 




Wariiig sai4 I think fou felt at tbe time tbarm view oi;' 
tiie previous diseussioiis, we had to be eareful about tne 
wordinff in one or two plaees/’ ^ 

"Yes We must be earefuL It’s a trieky situation. Hc 
fikneed from Waring to me and baek. "Of eourse Sammy 
wasn’t at tiiat meeting, so he doesn’t koow qmte where we 

' ” In ¥iew of what the Mioister toid us^. . said Warlfig 
rtisins his biaek eyebrows and smiling signifieantly. 

Oh yeSj” said Mair smiliog baek. There s no doubt that 

it needs eareful handiing/’ , i « 

1 wâs fed up-witii it. I saidj " Wiii that alter the rate-Gf 
firej the number of times 'the target was hitj or the penetration? . 
Beeause that’s what the report is about.” 

“No, no; said Mair. Mt’s purely a matter o£ presentamn.^ • 
He was iust going on w4eQ his girl eame in and saidj'' Br. 

james is herej Professor Mak.* .j j' 

Mair iooked at his watch in a startled way and said, (jOGdv 
lQti—h i£ as iate as. that?—Ali right, show Dr. James m.” ^ 

He mrned baek'to us'and said, ''Look—taik this met 
together you two 5 ' wiii you, and agree something? You ean 
put Sammy in the pietuie, Rob. It’s a yery good and elear 
report. It’s just a matter of presentation in one or two' 

said desperately, " You'wouldn't eare to write it yourself, 
sk, iû the ekeumstanees?” ' ' . ' 

*’Oh no/’ said Mair. ^'No need at aE. You and Rob 'ean 
agree it. Only do it right away. beeause the Minister s eager 
tb get it.” He smiied at Wariog. " For reasons we kiiow." ■ His 
giri eame in and announeed James. We got up. ^ 

** Ah, halio, James;* 'sai,d Mak, going forward. *'Come in.’^ 
He said to us over his shoulder, " Then ril leave that to you. 

When we got outside I said, “ lE send you down the figures 
right away.” , 

Figures?” said, Waring.. What for?” 

■ " To write the report. Fve said ali Tve got to say about the 
bioody thing. If Mair wants it to tie up witii something you 
and he have toid the Minister, one of you must write it.' As 
I dokt know what you said, I ean’t help,” 

. ‘'Oh ehristT’ said Waring. “Don’t get on your dignity* 
old boy. Ifs too ehiidish.” 

I said, ” Youke teEing me. The whoie thing s eliiidish, and 
a pretty deplorable sort of ehild ” 
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. Ali we wa]Qt to do is femain neEtral Tiiats aii iust 
GOû t waiit 'tlie leport to damn the thiiig oiit of haGd.” 
''Why doji’t we?” 

" Beeause if we do we play right iato the liaiids of peopie, 
who’d li,ke nothing beteer than to see ns co,Qie a crop,Der ” 

^WariQg shriigged. '' It’s a long story. You know’^ how tiiese 
SGientilie boys iove one another, Look here, eome aloiig to 
niy rooni and Hi show yoii the bits that are awkward,. It 
won’t take five mlnutes.” - 
" Nothiog doing.” 

Waring stopped and looked at me for a moment. Then ht 
shfiigged hls siioulders. " All right, Sammy. If you woo't help, 
you won’t. Biit I don’t mind teiling yoii that if we faii dowii 
Ofi. tiiis itli be bloody nearly the end of Mair. Please yourself.’' 
,.-it didn’t amount to mueh, in faet. They wanted the pro- 
duetioû time bit eut out; which-was reasonable in a way. 
Apart from rhat it,was jusr a matter of a wordhere and therk 
pinally I said, “Look liere, isnk the reai aoswer to eue out 
the summary alrogether aiid jiist give tiie ôgiires? Then tfiq’ 
ean' iBake what they like of it.” 

,,Waring said, " If youre prepared to do that l’ve notliing 
wlia,tever to sayT He grinned at me and said,.“1 don’e waiit 
to add any noughts—^honestiy I don’e.” 

; ■'•Ir seems the quickesr wayT I, said .wearily. " At léast weke 
oa soiind groiind there.” I knew exactly what it meant. The 
big boys never looked at bgiires and didn’t understand them 
if they did. The thing woiiid just mean nothing to rhem, 

I said, " Well,, if you want to.save the Oid Mans faee that 
way 5 its nothing to do with me. Personally, I think he was 
moie iise in the days when his faee didn t matter." But it’s up 
to him.” . . ■ 

■■ Wlien I got iipstairs Joe was rooting for something in one 
of the ,j61ing eabinets and singing, and Till was drawin.g a 
,graph. I looked at them and thought they were pretty rerrible. 
Joes red hair was all over tiie plaee, the points of his eoliar 
w€Te eiirling up, and he looked a lout. TiMy had his long red ■ 
nose about two inehes from the paper and his baek all hunehed 
up. I siippose I was in a bad temper. 

. About half-pase six Joe slammed his stuff into a drawer and 
piished 'Off. ' He .:Was always a piompt finisher. Tilly weflt 
grindinf on as us.ual. Lshould have liked to go myself, but I 
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knew Susan wouldn’t be home tiil after eight, and going^ horne 
& myself, feeling like that, was asking for it; so I earried on 
fm a bit But about quarter past seven it got altogether too 
humpy. I rang Susan up and told her to piek me up at the 

Royal on her way home. r . t, i 

•rhe first thing I saw when I got rnto the bar ot the Koyai 
Was |oe and Pinker hobnobbing at a table. I hadnt everi 
known they knew one another and 1 didn t like it rnueh. 
knew Joe would be teliing Pinker all the latest seandal and 
that Pinker would love it. Pinker saw me and waved, so I 
went*Gver. I thought Joe looked a bit guilty—like a sheep 
dog that’s been eaught doing something. 

'• What ho!” said Pinker. ''We’ve just been talking about 

^°“ Oh?” I said, looking at Joe. He iooked rather silly and 

drank some beer. „ , , 

Ha¥€ a drink?” said pinker. "Whats aii the latest dtrt 

[fom the seientifie front?’' 

I said, "Our troops have made a taetieal withdrawal to 
shoiter Hnes/’ 

" So Fm told ” said Pinker. " Marehant here seems to thuik 
thae a major dash is immiiient.” 

You eouid aiways depend on Joe to shoot ofi his faee. . 

I said iightiy, "Oh, Joes aiways looking for troiibie/'^ 

Weil, it sounds to me as rhough you’ii soon hnd it withoiit 
amdi looking” said Pinker. ”That boy Waring is riding.for 
â fall I ean hear the boys dieking a fresh magazine iiito their 
>'::gats,,ior him.” ^ : 

I said, "Oli, R.B. ean iook after himseif.” 

My beer eame. I took a drink and said, " Fired anybody 
iateiy?” 

Nor in so many words,” said Pinker. “ But things are 
■ developing” 

Joe fidgeted about rather uneomfoitabiy for a time and 
then drank up his beer and said he must go. When he had 
gone Pinker said; "Is tliat boy any good?” 

I said, "Oh, Joe's aii right.” 

*‘He seems a bit infanriie to me. How old is he?” 
Twency-eight-” 

I wish he’d have his hair eut,” said Pinker. 

I didnr say anything. I was wondering just how fildiy 
Plnker would be about me as soon as my baek was. turned. 
Pinker said, “Do you know Sir Lewis Easton?” 
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kiiow of him. .eiiakman of the National SeienrlEe eoiB- 
iiiittée.’' 

; Hôw dO' he and Mair get on?’' 

" Oh, about the usual thing. You icQOw how these emineiit.' 
seientists are.” 

Pinker filled his plpe and iooked at me with his hot a,nsry 
eyes. "Easton’s very powerfui.” He paused and then addedj 
.‘' He’s in on this Reeves gun tiiing.” 

"How?” 

. Pinker shrugged. "I thi,n,k he and Mair have had a row 
■about it.’' 

"But what on earth does Easton koow about it?” 

" Weli, for that matter, wdiat does Mair?” said Pinker,.' : 
bluntly. 

I said, " Mair knows the faets.” 

" Does he?” said Pinker gently. " Does Waring iet him see 
them?” 

I. 'didnt answer. Pinker grinned. 

"If you’re not darned eareful,” he said, '’Waring’s bluff is 
gbing to be -eailed, aiid Mair’s baeked it.” 

Mair’s got the Miiiister in his poeket ” I sald rather shaken. 
Maybe. Biit Easton’s got a bigger eard than the Minister, 
sf it eomes to a show down.” He iooked at me thoughtfully. 

” You oiight to meet Easton,” he said, a bit too easuaiiy. " He's 
a good ehap. I think you two might have quite a iot to say 
tô 'éaeh other. He doesn’t iike Generai Waring.”- , , 

■ i was wondering what the heli to say to that when,Susan, 
eame in, and that let me out. I v/aved to her and she- eame,- 
.aeross. 

. Pinker was aiways very queer with her. He was a dapper,,,. 
Mttle man with sieek blaek haii, always very weii dressed,.., 
■and he preened himself and grinned at Susan very eharm-- 
ingiy as rhough he were haif âirting with her. But.I had..,a 
feeJing that he was just going through the motions and .that 
wbmen weren’t reaily mueh in his iine. Susan was aiways 
eertain that he was a naney. 

. Pinker said, " Your ■ ehief’s going up in the woiid, ■Miss.; 

■E:,oberts.” i " 

"Is he?”' said Susan innoeentiy. ‘'Where’s he goingj” 
That’s what a 'good many people are wondering,” said 
Pinker with a grin. “ Anyhow, he seems to be pojnted for the 
top ail right. I expect you’re kept pretty busy?” 

" Moderately,” said Susan. 
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other wkh his angry. eontempmous eyes 
me so mad as the sentimental Tommy-rot about^ “ 
men. They dodder about; they ean’t hear; they eant see, they 
ean-t think; they hoid up everything and then sap. 

' Brave old ehap 1 Marvelious how he manages to work at ail. 
Good oid boy! Hooray!’” He made elappmg motions. 
"Why the heÛ do'esn’t someone tell them that if they eant 
do the job the fairest thing is to get our and iet somebody 
younger in who ean?. This is a war, not a Veterans Raee, at 

tlie vilkse sports.” ■ .: 

I said, '*Theres a iot in that, Some of them stay surpris- 

^■■■■'''^ ' ■■■"‘■But'it isnh a question of, being surprisingiy good,, said 
Pinker savageiy. " It s a question o£ being the besr man fo.r the, 
iob or not. Why the heii shouid we have to keep somebody 
beeause lie isn’r aetuaily ga-ga though he's nmety? Put 
a museum or have him as a sideshow at a fair but why iet.mm.,,, 
mess up a vitai job? These old boys are usefui as daddies foi; 
peopie who don't wanc to grow up. That s about the size .,ot 


I thought that one was to my address and v/ent a bit red. 

Susan was sitting very silent. She had a way of iooking ae 
Pmker with her eyebrows slightiy arehed and her nostriis, 
drawn up which made lier faee very eoid. 

“i mustnt bore you taiking shop;’ said PinKer turomg to 
her. He said it rather patronisingiy. Susan looked ae him and 
her eyebrows went up farther. 

Oh, it s ail right as iong as I don’t have to take it down 
iii shorthand and type it;’ she said very meekly indeed. l'm 
euite imerested in the war;' 

Pinker koked uneomfortabie. '' It's a reiief to nnd some- 
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abour his being one, Generai Debiig who 

■Pari^*anientary Division. at Rorkes Orn . h t 

S sT^e slitehed on to the other version of the 
was to talk about something very senous 

voii were ilirtiiig vioientiy. Susan was very ^ 

LTrtrd to reeite "Biest ^ir of Sirens,” domg hne and In^ ^ 

with me lookins very passionate and Susan being eoy a 
reiiSiairindilnane General Debihty didn't seem to nonee, 
hut there was an eideriy woman next to him who drank it in. 

got S ''Oh W we soon again renew that song 
toan made a faee which eotdd only mean JJ 

an immoral susgestion, and for a moment I thought tne om 
lady was going m weigh in and teli me I ought to be ashamed 

^^ men we got in Susan said, ''Now food And after that 
teU me about to-day.” She looked at me a bie doubtfully. 
i said, iust to tease her, " I was promised a drmk. _ 

"WeU, you ean have a drink if you want one, darhng. Or 
how aboût some of your dope, if it's bad.-’” 

I said, " Ask me to have drink, woman. ^_ 

"Wouid you eare for a drink, Sammy.'* 

■ "'■'■A'whisky?'’ ■ - 

” 'Vpe ” 

I said very firmly," No, thank you, Susan. ril have some of 

”^^She?ud^enly grabbed hold of me and started to ery Susan 
always eried in a queer way, with very quick, quiet little sobs. 

Here eomer’ I said. rr 

Susan said, "Take it off. Take the bioody thing off. \ou 

know that helps." 

• But I don’t like takmg it ott. 

"You do when you’re by yourself. Why mll you ahvays 

keeD it on when I’m here?” _ . 

I said, '‘Weli, it’s aii right now. Honest^it is.^ ihe 
Game always does it. Come and get the supper. 
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out a drili for taekiing the thing (when we find one), starttng 
frora a guess, that it deperids on a magnetie fielel. 

I wasn’t altogether happy about this. Stuart was quite 
right in saying we had to start from some sort of guess. but i 
thought he dismissed trembler a bit too lightly. ^ 

Old Taylor was the obvious person to talk to about it, so 1 
went downstairs. Taylor was in his den, filuig a bit ot brass. 
He eame to attention, but I thought there was iess snap in it 
than usuai, and he looked darned tired. 

I sat on his beneh and said, ” Look, Taybr—I want your 
opinion as a fuse-King.” I iooked round the beneh and pieked 
up an oid wooden eigarette box. If you wanted to blow me 
' Bpj and you were going to use this as a booby-trap, wiiat soif 
•oi fuse wouid you use?” 

- The old’boy iooked a bit piizzled. ' Using that, sir.^ _ ■„ 

” Yes, supposing you deeided thar yoiid do it by^ putting 
that box—fiiied with a eharge—on my desk, so tliat it would 
biow me to giory and nobody woiiid know what had ha|> 
pened Whar sort of fuse wouid you use? 

Tayior seratehed his head thoughtfuiiy. T.here are s-severai 
thinss I eould do, sir/’ he said. " A simpie eloek of e-eourse?’ 

" It wouid tiek and I shouid hpr it. Anyhow, it might go 
oS wiien I was out of the room.” 

" WoaId vou be i-iikely to ^oue/j the box, sir?” 

" Probabiy. Ir isht there as a riile. I should wonder wiiar 

‘Ut eouid be arraoged so that tiie l-iiftiog of the 'hd 
operated the f-fuse, sir. That eoiiid be either eieetrieai or 
. ''.eh-eheinieai or meehanieal.” 

'‘Yes. But you eouldht be sure I should^iift the iid. I 
migbt just shove it aside without opening it. 

Tayior stopped seratdiing his head and started to serateh 
his ehin iiistead. “What you require, sir,” iie said witii his 
slow grin, " Is something that wili d-destroy you if you t-toueh 
.or. even app-proaeh it?” 

" That sort of thing.” 

'' If you ean depend on m-movement, sir, why iiot a simple 
tr-trembier? Otherwise, an eieetrie proximity fuse—possibly 
with a phôto-eieetrie eell?” His faee iightened. Taylor loved 
pboto-eleetrie eeils. "The piaeing of the hand on the box 
::^...might'a-activate the eeli, sir?” ; ■ 

"Yes" I said. "Bur look— joii areht plaeing it on my 
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desk. You re tbrowiiig k in fiom'tbe winclo’w, so tliat it gets a 
bit of a jar and yoii donk know wbich way up It iaûds.” 

Taylor frotvned. If I may say so, sifj it woiild be a e-elumsy 
way of desrroying you.’' 

"Yes. But how wouid yon do it?’' 

,, "I think by some s-speeies of eleetrie proximity fuse^ sir. 
Probably photo-eieetrie.” 

" Yoii eouid fudge up a photo-eleetrie fuse in a thing 'that 
ske, that woiild work any way up and not be broken by ■ 
dropping it?” 

■ Tayior hesitated. ” W-way up—^yes. Damage—ao probiem. 
S-spaee . . He sliook his head: ■ ” Fm a littie d-doubtful.’' ': 

We we,nt oo for some time. l didnk feel we got very.lar; 
ehiefly beeause I eouldn’t very weii tell Taylor the whok story. 
But he said enough to worry me about Stuart’s approaeli. I 
jotted down a few notes for Stuart, saying: 

"'Youre probably right, biit l donk think it safe to put our 
shirts on eleetrle proximity. If the thing’s big enough it eoiiM 
be' plioto-eieetrie, aiid it eould eertainiy be meehanieal 
trembier. The jar on dropping eould be overeome. I dook 
think we miist forget tiie possibiiky of a eombmatiGfi' of 
things. Jerry iikes miiltipie fuses of differeiit sorts.” I rather 
wanted to warn him not to mess about witli the tliiog, i£ he got 
one, without bringing us in. But l fek I eouldnk very well 
say that. After aM, he was an experienced ehap, and jt was 
iiis show. 

, In the middie of the afternoon, wiien I was buried iii the 
low-temperature stuff, Sergeant-major Rose did one o£ 'Ms 
entries. Old Rose was a reguiar wiiom we’d been given 
beeause he was eategoiy C. He was very regimental but he 
had a soft spot for me and always eame to me wkh hss 
troubles. I suppose he thoiight we were eategory C men 
togetlier. 

He said, "May I have a word wkli you, sir?” 

"Of eourse,” I said, rather fed-up at being interrupted, 
'WiU it take long, seigeant-major?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Rose, ” its about Corporai Taylor-” 

” Whats he been up to?*' 

'Tve had rather a iot of troubie with him lateiy, sir. i 
diought you sliould know about it.’' 

“Troubie with Taylor?'' I said, surprised. ''What sort of 
trouble?” 
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" Obt, jiist a series of littie diings, sir. .Punetuality aiui so 
oa” 

I said, ” Biit^siirely old Tayior works like a slave?" 

Yes, siij” said Rose, eoming as near looking embarrasseil 
as you eould that mousnielie and that laee. rni not 

eoniplainmg. Taylor’s a good man. But—weii I think theres 
trouble at home.” 

" You niean \vith his wife?” 

"Yes, sir. She’s no good. I tiiink the nian’s worried to 
death.’' 

“I thought lie iooked tired to-day.” 

"Hes looked. terrible someiimes lately, sir. I thought' i 
Ought to repoit it.'" 

" Of eoiirse,” I said. 1 thought about it for a bit and said; 
'‘■Youke sare it’s liis wife?” 

‘' .It’s. aii round the plaee, sir.” 

Old Rose lowered his voiee deiieaeely, wliicii meant eomhig' 
dowm to an ordinary eonversational voiee. "Appareiitly she’s 
earrying on ali over the piaee, something shoeking. Dritik 
.:aiaâ.men and .so on.” 

"Mot with any of our odier peopie?” 

" Oh no, sir,” said Rose as tiioiigh it was a siliy quescion. 
fellows she pieks up. Of eourse she s a foreigner, sir." 

I said, "Is slie a tart?” 

Rose shriigged a shoulder. "She aets iike she was, sir, It's 
'.lay bellef she was on the streets before Tayior met her, and 
."be'faeing an innoeent sort of ehap, never knew' it. Hes a very 
.innoeeot eliap, Taylor, I doubt lie’d know, sir.” 

:iVe only seen her ooee, just as I was passing through 
the hall, bue she didn’e look mueh like the viear’s daughter.” 

:,:":.Just what I, said. myseif, sir. I took one iook at her and 
I thought ‘ Halio 1 ’ ” 

I thought for a w4iiie and said, "It’s a bit diffieuit to see 
what we ean do about it, sergeant-major. Any suggestions?” 

" I thought you might have a word witli Gorporai Taylofj 
:.:sirT 

I was just going to say, " Wouldn’t you do it better thati I 
shouid?” Then I saw, of eourse, I was an ofheer—or tlie nearese 
thing we had about the plaee. This time I wasn’t the adjutaot. 
I was the eompany eommander. Rose was ten years older 
thao 1 vvas, and a married man. But that didn’t matter. It 
was an ofEeer who ought to speak to Tayior. 

‘*Think it wouid be better if Professor Mair talked to him?” 
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T^ytor s Ja-ee tuûtehed slightly, and there 

rtgi'aviy TirmiaTtereT^^^ 

serhaps I eould g , s 

■ He suddenly got eompieteiy stuek this time 

Usualiy his stutter was the maehme-gi __ 

tie just stuek eompleteiy and wrestied with it, ...o 

“‘iTâ ’-01 fl“' ™ 5 S.,6e.ar-».i0, llos. righ. a«.y” 

" That would be very kind of you, sir. 

"Anything eise?” , , 

" I don’t think so, sir, thank_ you. „ 

•• rSe â Kady. Sh-she’; mueh 

do, Tayior. And try not to iet it wGrty you too mueh 

He stood there in silenee, iooking very lii and <^athti oiA 
Then he suddeniy said, " It has been yorrymg, sir. 
it may ,have been affeeting my w-worK. 

I said, " Well, try and take it easy for a whue, Taylor. A 

'^°“TSt^you, sir,” he said in his polite way and went out. 

Susan rang up at about five and said, "Look—Dieks in 
town.’’ ,, , 

Tsaid, "DiekP Have you gtabbed him..' , 

“Yes He’s eoming round now.” . ,. 

••We ought to takmthe kid out. We’ve never given him 

rhe dinner we promised him on his D.F.e. ^ 

"I thought of that. But it’s Sunday, and hes off agam 
to-morrow.” 

"Where?” . u i T 

•■1 don’t know. He’ll be here iii a mmute, so get baek as 

bad m^mto go on for a bit, but I’d only seen Diek twtcc 
sinee the war started. Onee just after he jomed up and onee 
when he eame up to get his gong in the sprmg oj 1942. We 
never even wrote to eaeh other unless we wanted something, 
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and as we were aii that was left of the famiiy I aiwavs felt a 
bit respOBsible for him. * ^ 

Dick,was at the flat whea I got baek. He looked bigeer 
never^.saw how they got him into the eoekpitrf a 
fighter He had snaved his moustaehe off, which made him 

look aboot twenty. 

I said, What’s the idea.? Running for your pieture in the 

■ papersasouryoungestsquadron-leader?” 

After we’d talked for a bit I said, ” We’ve never given vou 

ptomised you for belng a brave boy 

..rn startled and said, "WeU, surely I don’t 

get^ that until I ve got it up.?” ^ 

" You have got it up,” I said, pointing to the D.F.C. ribbon. 
tie looked ar me and then went very red and said, " Oh. 
yes, in a su% way. I eouldn’t understaad for a moment, but 
iiisan just said, " They haven’r by any ehanee given you anotket 
thmg, have they.^” ' 

pjek psitated and then said, " Yes ” very suikilv 
. Good God! ” I said. “What.>” 

_ The D.S.O. That’s what I’m up for” 

"Whatfor.?” P ■ 

' said Diek, still sulky. " It’s a eompiete mystery 

name pre- 

'• w ehild. Sue and I don't 

yvant a suitabie par. for the evening papers. So eut oat the 
modest hero aet, you great lout, and tell us about it. Have 

you goae and beea orave again?" 

Diek grinned his sIow grm and said, "No. But I’ve showed 

How have you?" ■ 

" Oh, some Yanks went over to prang Wilhelmshayen and 
we went with t^m to keep the flies off. There was a eerrain 
^ount of roughness and one of the Yanks wenr iame. It so 
happens that I d gone a bit iame too, so I teamed up with this 

lank and we pottered home hand in hand." 

He looked at his nails. "As a matter of faet I didnk see 
miii home. He saw me home. If you re going to potter aione 
at that paee you want to be in somerhing that ean fire aii 
touad Anyhow we gor baek witli both the kites held together 
widi chewing gum, 1 think a^ood many of the holes in mine 







were niade by rlie oM Yank His rear gunoer took ooe ehap 
oS my taii so elose that I thought he’ei got my rudder.” • 

v”How maoy did you get?” ' : ■“ 

” Hiree eaeh. Two of miûe jiist eame and sat iii the 'sights. 
whea they were ioeking at liim. The otiier had a go at his 
belly and broke awây undemeatii so riiat I eouM drop on iiim. 
■My kite wmuM go dowû quite fast but it wouMiTt go. iip 
muek" 

Sosan said, ” Coiild you liave got liome faster by yoiirseif?” 

”Weil 3 yes. I eouM go fastei than the Yank. .Biit it's .so 
, bloody dangerous lame-dLieking it home by yourself. Yeui 
;.,.waot somethi,ng to take tlieir attention.’' 

I said, " Well, it ean probably be faked up to make qiiite a 
reasonable souoding story if they pur somebody elever on ir.” 

Diek said, "It was tlie Yank of eoiirse. He made an, awful 
soog aod danee abouf k when he got liorne. He’d got ii 
tlioroiighly into liis head tliat Fd. stopped arounei beeause 1 
■ liked the eolour of his eyes. Niee ehap tiiougli, aiid a darn 
good pilot I don’t koow liow lie lieM iiis kite, togetlier. 
.Pf.etty..'iiearly everything that eouid be shot away, was.'’ 

' :We,had supper. I notked that'Dkk still ate very siowiy. ' 
rSusan and i borh beat hlm to it by about iive miniites. Wiic,n: 
he '^as a iittle kid they used to seart him on a meal five miniites. 
ahead of everybody else beeause he was so slow. He aiways 
remioded me of a big. handsome cow eating, brown eyes' and.. 
all V 

I asked him about his, job, but iie was pretty vague. Appar.- ■ 
enrly he was just being moved, but he didn’r know where. I 
said, " Aren't you just.aboiit due to eome of llying diities fO:f. 
.a'bit?” 

He just shook his head and said, " I don't know what theyTe 
going to do with me.” 

. I was pleased wutli Dkk on the whole—partieiiiariy as- iie 
gradiiaily stepped being shy. He, was rather a pri^e spedmen 
—big and handsome and winning medals and so on—and 
when he was shy he tended to aet like one and go ali Pubiie™ 
Sehool-modest. Biit w,hen he warmed up and remembered thae 
it was me, it was better. Yoii eouid see he ■ knew he was 
pretty'good and got a kkk out of it. 

. Susan was slttliig euried up in the big basket ehair, showi!ig 
a, lot of leg. I saw the kid s eyes going dow'n there, and 1 
w^ondered how that 'side of things was going. 

I said, " Youre not married by any ehanee? 
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and said, "No—^just semi-detaehed as usual" 
ee ptd ed out Ns wallet. "Like to see the iatest mod%" 

imimSnf V f She was a pretty kid and looked 

aiteUigent. Dtek said, Name of Sylvia.” 

^Mie l(X)ks very youngV 

yes. But shes got old-fashioned ways’’ 
tomg'to do anythmg about it?’' 

of thiiig were you thinkiog of?” said Did: 

M im nis iâzy gnii. 

Hoûourable intentions aod so on?” 

We re sort of engaged/’ 

‘‘What sortof? E.ing?'' 

‘'Shes. got my signet"ring;’ 

I said, Oh, God! I should think that danin* thing's iiear^? 
worn out by nowd * ' ■ 

He giinned at Siis.ao and said, “ Weil, Fm not set sueh a 
fiell ol a. good example, am I?” ■ 

. He asked me about my stuff. When I’d eoid him a bir about 

ir he shoox his head aed said, 'M don't see how^ the hell yoa ' 
stiek that game., I don’t see how' anybody stieks these Miûls-- 
tries and piaees. A pal of mine—Len Heiishaw-~~he got a blt 
tired so they put him into one of these oifiee jobs. He stuek 
it ror aboiit a month and then went and asked them if'he 
eoiMa eome baek on operations for a rest. And Sue ” He- 
looked at her with ealm approval for a moment and ■then 
siowly snook his head. “Hirting 'a typewriter and living wit!i 
you. What.a life for a giri with legs. like that.” 

I -1 God's sake puli your froek dowm, Siie. The ' 

kids^ been all eyes for the. last half-hour." 

Diek grioned and said, " Mean monkey.” He’d said that 
every time I wouldn’t give him something of mine ever sinee 

1 eould remember. , . 

Ji^t before ten o’eloek Diek said, “Look—I’U have to go. 

He-iooked.at me a bit doubtfuiiy. Susan said auieldy, “ Why 
eiont you go ,down with liim and 'have a drink in the pub to 
see him off?" : 

I said, "How about'you?"'' 

]NJq—- j’d xather not. But you go.” 

Diek put oû his overeoat and hat. He really looked huge in 
the whole outfit. ■ . 

Susan said, “GGod-byej: Diek'dear." 

He said, Good-bye, Susan/’ :pur ,out his arms in his slow^ 
way and kissed her soundiy... 
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. ■ He tiiiiied to me aad said,Tliat lii yout eye, Uoeie.” 

As we went dowQstairs he said..cheeffully, "I like kissifig. 
tliat gifl Susafi of yours. If she was aroiind I should kiss lier 
yiot.;’' 

I said, "Like liell you w’'oiiH. You go aod kiss yoiir owo 
women, you big eheese.’'" 

We got iiiro the pub aiid oideied pints. Diek was iTibbiii.g 
tlie eiid of his nose, so I kûew somethiiig was eoming. 

I said, " Cough it iip and be a elean old man, Dkkyd’ 

He sâid, "Look—tiiis iiew job of mine-” 

" I donk kjiow mLieh about it and anyliow I ean’t talk 
. ■.abour ir. But it's fiiony biisiness. Not straiglit flying.” 

.. Wliac so,rt of funny busioess.^’' 

-"Jiist funny biisiness. ■ Yoii kiio\¥—false beards aiid 
■sdlettos.” 

"Oh, is it?’’ 

.Dlek took a large giilp of beer aed nodded, looking solemi'i. 

I said, " God Almighty—wiiat an agent! ” 

Diek said, " No—fooling apair. Sammy—it sounds aboiit 

, the most bioody wiid<at thing ever and y’see-” 

He stopped and thoiight for a bit. 

"Wliat?” 

■’* Well, I should rhink I stand a pretty good ehaiiee'of being 
.■a eompiete write“Off.” 

■ There w"as a blt of a paiise. Then I swallowed and saiel, 
*’Well what youVe been doing hasn’t been exactly the safest 
job in the war, has it?” 

” No. But this is different somehow. Mind yoii, it soiiûds 
.darned good fun. Biit it jiist struek me that we'd better get 
..rhings iixed up a bit.” He stretehed hisdegs out about eight 
feet, and said, " This young woman, Sylvia, now——" He put 
liis.ffogers in his breast poeket and pulied out a letter. It was 
a bit erumpled. "Thing for her if anything goes wroBg. 
Tollow me?” 

' . I said, " Yes.” 

’'I don't know how tlie hell yoii know if anythiiig does go 
wrong. I s'pose they tell you I'm overdue, like a submarine.” ' 
He paiised and added hastlly, ” For Chrisr's sake don’t give her 
that until yoLi re sure, Sammy, or I shaii look an awful fool” 

He finished liis beer, pieked iip both oiir ■mugs aod wan- 
dered larily over to the bar. I saw the barmaid smiie at him. 
People aiways smiled at him. He eame baek and said, " Apart 
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fjtom that tliere isnt iBueli.. 'lVe, iiiade t wiM leavioe' yoa 'ffl?' 
overdraft" He,riibbed his nose and^said, ‘‘It’s reaMy juse as 
.w:ell there are only two'of us. Makes it easy.*’ 

My throat was dry. I said, ” Listen. rm not mms to have 
this.” ■ , . ' o o , 

"What.>’V 

Why the hell should you go on this sort of thing.^ YoiiVe 
done your share.” 

Diek said, "Don’t be a b.f. It’s the ehanee of a lifetlme. 
bit of damii silliness I’ve ever lieard of.” He smiled 
quietly to himself with pleasure ar the damn’ siMiness pf it 
,. Mind you, he said, "this is .on the q.t. Very mueh on tlie 
q.t.” _ ', 

, ;■ I said, "Of eourse. But look, Dkk . .. 

That giri Susan of yours,” lie .said slowly, looklng at me 
rhoLighefully witli his brown cow-eyes. "Now that’s a niee 
girl. Why don’t you marry her.^” 

"Wliy should I?” 

. He shrugged his shoulders. " Wouidn’t she like it better?” 
." Maybe. Biit I think she’d be wrone.” , 

“Why?” 

I said, "Tm not a very good proposition for' anybody to 
marry.” 

1 don’t know,” he said laaily. ,"Women have funny 
tastes.” 

1 said, "l’m not.keen to be.anybodys funny taste.” 

There was a iong silenee. Diek’s forehead'was wrinkied up 
in a painful frown. It took me 'baek a long way.' ■ 

;. He said, " Look, Samm.y. I wa.nted to say .a thing . , 

■ , I grinned and said, " I thought you were going to ask me 
'to heip you with your prep.” 

"Weli, its a bit diffieult. But this foot of yours. Well, it’s 
bloody bad iuek; but heil, it doesn’t maUer, you know.” 

I said, "Of eo'urse, it doesn’t.” 

■. No. Oniy sometimes' it does seem as though IVe had ali 
■the luek, and it isnV fair. I ,meaû I know about you. And so 
does rhat girl of yours.- I mean, she knows.”.. 

, , I said, " Poor oid Sue. She bloody well ought to.” 

" What I mean is, I don’t think you ought to iet ir get on 
top of you, Unele.” 

"No,” I said, “ I won’t.” 

■ " Weii, that’s aM right then,” he said a bit doubtfuMy. " But 
honestly I wouldn’t.” 
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■They turned m oiit of the pub at iialf-past ten. h waiked 
aioag to the tube with. hlai. He said, ” Buogho, Sammy. Give 
my love to Sue, 111 let you know whea Fm dowo again and’ 
well have a meal.’' 

■ I said, Good-bye, Dkk/’ We shook hands. I saw the 
derk grin at Iiim as lie took his tieket, aiid theii he went dowu 
rhe esealator .and oiit of sighr., 


7 

In the middle of tlie week, Piiiker raiig up. 

He said, ” You know I mentioned somebody the othei: elay 
tiiat I waii£ed you to meet.^'” 

, '‘What—Lewis Eastoii?” 

- '*No names, no paekdriii/' said Pinker c|iiickiy. “ Weil, Lm 
m^tting fhe bloke in question this eveiiing. Are yoii free to 
eorne?”; 

i hesitated'for a moment Eas.tGn was a veryTig shoe and 
I shoiild have liked to meet him. Bue I knew that he and the 
Oid Man: Were at daggers drawn, and I wasn’t sure what Pinker 
was up ro. 

l said, "^liae are yoii meeting him for?” 

"Oh, just for a ehatd said Pinker. “‘We meet from rlme 
to tlme and pian a quiet murder or two. He’s a iisefui ehap 
to,know. Fve told. him aboiit you and lie wants to meet yoii. 
Can you ma.oage it?" 

H’m oot reaily.sLire ...” I said, trying to make up my 
mind. 

” ftli oiily be for half an hour.” . 

,'*Look,” I said using one of my usuai rather gutiess deviees, 
m not reaily sure yer about this evening. Can I leave it that 
rii eome if 1 ean?” 

Pinker made doiibtfiii noises. 

■■ I said, **"Afte.r all, I suppose you’li be goirig aj,iyhow?” 

"Yes,” said Pinker a bit doubtfully. ”We]l, look here— 
eome if, you possibly ean. It s rather imporeant.” 

, .1 said, *’ril do my best.” 

" Fine,” said Pinker. " Seven o eloek at the United. See you 

He mng oS. He sounded rather irrirated. I think he giiessed 

aiein t mean to eome. 
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dueed hj any of us is aitered- or shelved if it doesn't suit sonle-' 
body eke s book. We get no baeking.” ^ ^ ' 

I iiever iiked Joe wiien he was doing his loud-voieedaet, 
aiid this made me pretty savage. 

I; said, Tiiere s no need to shout it round the town. Wheii 
have you produeed anything whicii has been aitered or 
slieived?” 

"Or wiiich hasnt, for that mateer?'' said Tiily nastiiy. 

■ Joe,'iooked from one to the other and then said suddenly, 

“ i wasii’t thinking only of me, It s tlie same with all the 
wofk that eomes out of here. ^e’ie jList treated iike—iike 
stoogesT 

I said, " Weii, we shan’t stop tiiat by produeiiig this sort of 
stuff. It doesn’t eonsider the idea at ali. Have you read it, 

Tiliy?” ■ 

said Tiliy widi a grin. “But I was iiere wiien iie did 
the work'Oii, ir. Took about tliree mioutes." 

foe didn’t say anyehiog. His under lip stiiek out and he 
loôked like a kid that was going to ery. It was always the 
same. with him. First he. shouted aiid then he defiated and 
wenc hurt,He muttered something about, Better go if that s 
what you thiiik.” ' . _ 

I said, " Wliat you’d beeter do is to go and see Wateriow'' 
and find oiit what has beeii done and when. You know thar 
aet of theirs. Nothing’s ever a,ny good if^they^did somethin,g 
remoteiy like it about the time of the Grimea. 

: There wasn’t mueii in tiie Keystone Komies that week. „The 
oniy good effort was a bioke who iiad invented a sort of 
■iindergroiind tank or land siibniaiine, which tunneiled^ aiong 
underground and eame 'iip in the enemy’s rear. He hadn’t gone 
into d^etaiis of iiow it w'as to work. He just thought it was ri 
good idea. 

" lie's been reading |uies Venie;’ said Joe. . 
i said, " What he’s bee,n reading ■ is a iife of Foeh. Foeh 
thought of that. It wasn’t a bad idea then, when people had 
iines and rears and so on. Nowadays when you siirfaeed you’d 
be liabie to fiod the whole sliooting mateh had popped ozi 
into tlie .next co.iiti,nent.” ■ ■ ' 

^ The rest . were respeetable, duii and pretty useiess. le was 
'amaziiig how matiy trained peopie made s'uggestioos whicii 
were quite ail righe from an engineering point of view. biit 
jiist didiit make sense from aoy other—you eotdd do At,but 
why shouM yoii? eailed'tliem the tame dog tdeas. The 














she was ôi'. i thought the old boy was iooking a bit over- 

wlieiiii,ed- , . T L ij 

As soon as I appeared she turiied it al! on me. I should m v 
liked to take a good look at lier, but slie wasnt the sort o 
person you eould very weli take a good iook at. Siie s.miiea 
at-me and said, Good-moriimg;' wltli a qiieer aeeent wiiidi 
seemed lialf Goekney and haif ioreign. I just iiad time to see 
that she had very wiiite teeth and a rather broad, almost iiegro- 
looking nose. l said " Good-moraing, ^ and weiit on. As 
' went upstairs I renieiiibeied oia layiors faee, and the sweat 
00 his forehead, and wondered how the lieii he’d co,me to do 

I had promised to seiid some stuff dowii to Wariiig light 
awây, sol took it dowii and gave it to Siisaii. Slie was jiist 
eirioLing.her tea, and like a.foo,! I stayed and iiad a eiip 
lier. It was the sort of thing we usaaily took tiie greatest 
troubie not to do, and of eourse it we,nt wrong on us. 1 hadn r 
been theie two .minutes before Waring eame out of liis olhee. 
He was iooking very soiir. I think he was probably stili ui a 
bad temper beeause Fd bit^n him about Joe. He just glaneea 
ât me without smiiing and then said to Susan: 

■ Is that steneil eut yet?’' 

He said it from'tlie other side o£ the room, as thougii lie 
: wa$ taiking to a junior elerk. 

Susan said, " It's in the maeiiine oow.’' 

,"How long wiii it be?" ^ . 

" About another lialf-hour, I should think, said Snsan, 

■glaneing down at the eopy. ^ 

Waring frowmed. " Weil, push on with it as rast as yoii 
ean,” he said, in a voiee which meant, " Stop drinking tea iiod 
gossiping and get on with it.'" 

I said, . . please." ^ , 

Waring glaneed at me' but took no notiee.^ 

' 'Siisan looked a bit surprised, Im sorry, she said apolo- 
getieaily. " I didn’t reaiise that it was iirgent.’ 

'"Urgent?”'said Wari,ng angrily. "Of eourse it's Lirgent. If 
yoii take the troubie to read it through yoiili see why.” 

Susan flushed.' " Wheii you gave it to me I iinderstood, that 
there was no hurry'for iU' 

^ Waring said,'" I told you there was no need to stay here 
ali nlght dolng it. ' That was yesterday^ morning. I eertainly 
didn’t mean that next week woiild' do.” 

■ I had a euriôus sinking feeling in my stomadi. I said, 
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*'^Look here, Varing. Susan was w"orkirig oa tiiat darried thing 
tiii eiglit okloek iast iiigiit.” 

.. . Waring tiirned and looked at me in surprise. * • 

" Weik what aboiit It.^” he said. "D’yoii mind.?’’ - ■ 

, Before I eould say anjthing Susan eut in qiiickly and said, 
"It’s a fairly long job and l ha.ven’t beea pushing it. It vill 
be through in half an hoiir.” 

"Tiiank you,” said Wari£ig sareastieaily. He turned and 
weiit baek into his offiee and shut the dooi. 

I looked at Siisan and saw that she had tears iii her eyes, 

: I said, "The Impudent bastard! What the hell does he-' 
diink he is?” I started to go towards liis door. 

Susan said sharpiy, "No, Sammy.” 

■ J.said, " Why not?” 

It wonk do any good. Youre eompletely In the wTOiig..’^'' 
Slie pushed her eup aside and said, " Now^ go aW'ay and iet me 
get on wirh this.” ' ■ 

She looked dowm at the stiiff, blinking a blt. 

1 said, "Look, darling—don’t er/ . , ■•■" :, 

" Oh, for ehrist’s sake . .she said erossly. " Tm not eryi^og,: 
,rm oniy furioiis.” 

" i’m not. going to have that bastard taileing to yo'ii. like 
that.” 

" Then don t give him tiie ehanee.” 

" But he’s only . . 

Susan looked up at me and sald, "Sammy, for God's.:.sake 
go away before I thiow something at you or him or somebody. 
rkaow it doesnk marter, and l know exactiy what he is/and 
rwa.nt to. get on with this. Now go aw^ay.” She put hei:::'iiead.,^ 
down and started to type. 

I ..v/ent upstairs feeiiiig siek. It always made me feei siek if 
I got reaiiy angry. I didn't w^ant to go baek and sit in a room 
with Joe and Till, so I went into one of ,tiie little spare looms 
^and flopped down on a paeking ease, feeling utrerly fed up 
with everything. Ir seemed. to be one long sueeession of bloodf: 
things like rhis, and I was always left feeling that I .oughr m: 
. have done something about it, and not seeing quite wliat::, J., 
eouldnk make up my mlnd whether. Waring had -:gues.s^:: 
about Susan and me, and was geeting at me through her, or 
whether it was a eoineidenee. Anyhovr, I was fed up with the 
eonstant serapping and eonsrantiy heading him off my stuff. 




I was stlli sitting there wlieii one of tlie lab. ordeiiies eame 
in. I got up q;oicldy 5 feeling a bit of a fooL ^ ■■ ■"■ 

, .He'saieb "ExcLise nie, sir—may I get somethiiig out? 

. , He opened the ease aod started m root about, so I wefit 
; back to the oiiee. 

Tiiere was a message askliig me to rmg Pinker. 

,He said, " Sorry to bother you, but tlie bloke we taikeef 
abo'ut ean't make it imtil half-past seven to-niglit. That ali 
right wdth yoii?'” . 

■ I soddenly realised tliat it was right in my hand. 

I said, ** Yes. Tliat’s ail right. Ili be there.” 

l had meant to be a bit early at tiie United, but I liad never 
beeii there before, and waiidered into the Stewards whicii,is 
iiext door.. By the time Td foiiiid Pinker and we had boiight 
oofseives drinks, Easton was diie. 

■ Pinker sald, " There’s, just one point about Easton-— iie’s a 
wee bit lieavy in the hand. You doû’t want to take any notiee 
of that. He’s a useful gun if lie’s pointed in the right direetion.. 
Bet'he mustnt realise that hes being pointed.” ^ 

What partieular way do you want to point him?” I sald. 

Oh, no paftieular way at the moment,” said Pinker, squint- 
ing af the bowl of his pipe. " This is mereiy a reeonnaissanee 
of the site for the gun. The point is that iies got tlie Nationab 
Seientifie CounciI in his poeket, and from the iook of it we 
may need their weight.” 

■ " Does ’ that Gouneii do ■ anytli,ing? ” 

“Not atthe moment, beeause nobody uses tliem properly. '' 
That’s ■ Easton s big groiise. What he feels is that if there’s tO'' 
be a Gentrai Seientifie Councii ir ought to be in on a iot of 
these things.” ■ 

''But^how? It doesnt know anything about them." 

" Weil, it eertainly iooks as though something needs doing,” 
said Pinker. “All this squabbiing and odd hole-in-a-eomer 
smff aren’t gettlng us any^here . . He broke off aod said, 
"Ah—^heres Easton.” 

■ We got up. Pinker and ■ Easton shook hands and Pinker 
introdueed me. I had never seen Eastoii before, though I haei 
seeii photographs of him, He was a big, portiy man wlio 
moved and spoke rather slowly and pompously. He had a big 
whi£e faee with gold-rimmed giasses and his expression never 
ehaoged. He didn’t smile or frown. He just stared throiigh 
liis glasses at yoii as thoiigh yoii were a duiiish newspaper. 
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• ail smiies and rather obsequious. He said "Rire 

Js with Professor Mair's outfit, Sir Lewis so £ 

Srd.y°' ““=ias®.bo„, d,e 

Easton said, " Oh yes.^" And looked at me as thouah I were 
a newspaper published by the Opposition. After a bft heS 
How long have you been with Jvfair.?” ’ 

told 'him. He nodded slowly 

tio'nr aeeelerating etystalisa- 

woxking in Iiis lab. at tiie time but I was 
doing a job of my own." 

of 'ymir°ow^?”°''' 

rJ^LZTu'' Jf“P«5f“"^eifects on fluidity. It was never 
published, but Im finding it very usefui now for some stuff 
i m doing on Iow-temperature lubrieants.” 

" Now,” said Easton, throwing baek his head and starins up 
at the eeiJmg. "Will you enlighten me as to how vou eome ' 
to be doing work of that kind?" ' 

ysaid, "I don’t quite understand.” 

Weil,” said Easton, "you teU me you are doing work on 
Jow-temperature lubrieants. I presume that this woik is 
■€lire.cte,d to the nadoBal efiort?” , . 

*’Oh yes/' 

" Then who instruets you to do sueh work? Under whose 
is it performed? Who finanees it? Who direets 

" Well, ^ a matter of faet nobody instrueted me to do this. 

It was an idea of my owii.” ^ 

Easton pursed his lips and nodded ponderously. it wa$ 

,, hegun, m faet, through, .your owm initiative?'* 

'".Yes.'' 

" Tou designed the work yourself without eonsultation with 
anybody? 

“ Yes." 

. Easton turned liis head .towards Pinker and spread out'a -''■ 
■,mand expressiveiy. He didn’t say anything, 

I said, Of eourse that’s unusual. Most of our work is stuff ■ ■■■ 

: Which tlie Ministry asks iiS' to do." . ■ 

■ 1 see, sald Easton. You mean that the researeh depart- ' " 

,: iiients of the Ministry' make the request?” 
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"■Weii Q0. More ofeen I think it’s arranged direet betweea 

tiie Minister and Professor Mair, ^ 

■ Eastoii srared at me expressioniessly. ^ ^ 

“la faet, a eompiereiy unofiieiai arrangemeiit/ ^ 

"Moie or iess. I’m afraid I dont know miioi aboiit that 

slde of itP , 1 - *' T 

" Mo ” said Easton, deeiding to be just, even to me.^ 

expect you do. There is no reason why you should. iTour duty 
is to earry out your iustruetions, and their origin is no eoneern 

°*^He^sat for a bit and stared into the distanee as though he 
had known it onee but proposed to eut it now. 

" Of eourse as you were saying, Sir Lewis, the thing eries 
out to be eo-ordinated,” said Pinker. "Theres overlapping aU 
0ver the plaee. Did I teli you that there are three sets of 
people working on sea eorrosion, none of them knowing that 
tfiÊ res't cxist?' 

"I eaii weil beiieve it” said Easton. "I shoiiid not be sur- 
prised, if there were thiity.” He broiight his^eyes baek to me. 
Do'you read the reports of the National Seientihe Councii. 

I hesitated and said, I have seen one or^two . . . 

"ReportS; are published moiithly,” said Easton. ^ Ihe 
' National Coaiidi, of which I have the honoiir to' be ehairman, 
publlshes a report siirveying aii eurrent researeii work, not ol: 

' a . Most Seeret nature,, of which it is aware. Do you see tliat 
; .report reguiatiy?" 

"Noe l said. ... 

t ■’VEK) you inform the Nationai Council o£ your aetivities. 

I doû't personaiiy. Piofessor Mair may.^ Of eoiirse the snag 
'is that most of our stuff ir ' most seeret. ^ 

"There is, in addition, a Limited Circuiatioii Buiietiii which 
eovers.that aspeet. Is your work reeorded in that?” ..., 

I realiy don't know, sir. It’s not my side of the house. 

But you would naturaliy expect that it wouid, be? said 

".Easton. ^ i • • i. 

' ,’M’m afraid I don’t know enough about our relatioiis witli 

the Natlonal Council eo know,” I sakl rather uiieomfortably. 
Easton started to eiit the middie distanee^ again. 

“Your relations with,the National Coundi,” he said pon- 
derously, ” and those of every other researdi organisation have 
been elearly' laid dowri by the Cabinet. It is the remit of the 
'Goiindi to supervise, eontroi and advise oii ail sdeneifie work 
direeted to the war effort, and to aee as geiierai advisers on 
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^ was a paiise. Tliea Pinker iowered his voiee and 

sald, "By tiie way, Sir Lewis—this is the mao who did-the 
work on the Reeves gim.'’ , 

*‘Oh yes," said Eastoo, giviog me an unusiiaiiy flat stare. 
You were responsible for the report that Professor Mak 
submitted.^” 

' I said, "I wrote a report for Professor Mair. I donk know 
whether he submitted it.” 

; ‘'You have faitii in tiie Reeves gim?'' 

That was a’dirty one. 1 said, "1 donk think I looked at it 
i’rofii that point of view. Fm not a soklier, and it's for soidiers 
to say what the military value o£ tlie thing is. I only report 
011 what it wiii do.'" 

; TAn admirable viewpoi0t," said, Easton dryly. “Unfof- 
tiioateiy yoiir report does not appear to stiek to it." Ple ga^ed 
at the eeiling. " Yoii may be interested to know that a speeial 
sub-eommittee of the eouneil W''e,re giveii an opportiinity to 
see tlie gim and reported in preeisely the opposite sense." 

I ’said shortly, " I don’t know' what was finaiiy submitted, so 
l' ean't diseuss it. But my report was simpiy a wfite-iip of the 
figures from the ofiidai trials." 

" Six bf the most eminent seientists in the eoLmtry," said 
Easton impressiveiy, " were unanimoiis in eondemning it." 

; Did they see k in aetion?" 1 said, getti,ng a bie fed iip'with 
it. ,' T',' ' 

"They were given every faeiiityf’ said Eastoo, obviousiy ,not 
knowing. 

, Tiie main thing is," said Pinker, " that these things ought 
to ,be ironed out before they go to die Minister. Othervv’ise 
we,s,haii get to the poiiit where peopie say,' Oh, don’t iet’s ask 
the' seientists. They never agree,’" 

,• Taston aodded, " Pieeiseiy. It was, to avoid these pureiy 
individual expressions of opiiiion that the National Cou,nc,il 
was see up—so that seieoee eould speak with one authoritative 
i^oiee,"' 

I said, " Woiildn't it be better If the voiee were a bit less 
mthoritative and a bie better infomied?- Sometlmes I think we 
eatlier rry to teaeh the produetlon and serviees peopie theie 

Easton turiied his head very slowly and gave me the flat 
lard stare that served him as an expression of anger, surprise, 
nterese and amusement, dependin,g on the context. 
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"Yeu regard seienee as a humble haodmaid, m speak whea 
she is spoken to.-'’’ he said eoldly. 

"No. But I don’t see that a seientist's opinion is w6r£h 

any moie ttian any one else s w]ieii lie isn't taikinff on seieatifie 
groimds.” 

. tiiere grounds wliich are not, in the end, seiendfie?”' 
said Easton oiaeularly. * ' 

Is ^ theie any ehanee of getdng thls eo-ordimnng sub-: 
coiii.niittee, Sir Lewis? said Pinkerj trying to get on with 'the 
■.'gun aiming. " „ 

"I have given it some eonsideration;’ said Easton.'-" Aod'l- 
am eonsidering appomdng sueh a eommittee. There are dif- 
fieulties, of eourse, which I need not go into. Unfortunateiy 
.at rhe beginning of the v/ar, Ministries had no propei seientilie'- 
âdviee, and some very dubioiis appoiniments were made.' Id 
is diffieult to put these things right, onee they have started 
madly.’' ■ • 

Easton. tvent about eight o eioek, He shook iiands with'me'"^' 
.and said he w^as pleased to have made my acquaintance. Tlieii 
he took Pinker away and led him by the arm towards rhe door, ■ 
taiking on .the way. . 

Pinker eame baek with a broad grin. 

"Bit stkky, isnt he?” 

said, ”Hes about the nearest rhing to God Almightf IVe'■ 
ever iner oi ever want to. Why tiie Pete did you wanr. rolet ' 
me 'in for that?” 

I thouglir you ought to meet Iiim." 

Why? It put me in a bloody awkw^ard position, belng 
■:eross-questioned like that.” ' 

I didnk. know. he’d W"ade in quite so fast,” said Pinker."'^ " ■ - 

I said, ‘'Anyhow, this business abour the Centiai Gouneii "^'^ 
is ,pure hooey. le eonsists ehiefly of old boys of about eiglity:-''^ 
who havenk done a job of work for thirty years.” 

Oh, of eourse," said Pinker, “ Donk worry. They' woii’t ■■ 
do anything. He knows that perfeerly weli.. Eastons a darne'd-''' ' 
:sight shrewder than .he iooks?' 

... ■,! sald, ”He needs to be. Hes got a faee like a diseontented'.'^ 
eod.” , 

Pinker said, '‘He liked you anyway." 

" Whats he like with people he doesnk iike, then?" 

■ Oh, teriifie. He ean be about as rude as'anybody IVe ever .: 


get to know bim.^The useful thing is that he s got a heli of a 

^“MÊtTali that usefui. I eali it ««ifying.’’ ^ 

"Oli, you don’t iiave to worry about him, . ^ _ 

■'Get the eo-ordiaating eommittee and we ean s 

^'%irSy7J:ni run tt? Why not Ma.r?” , 

"Beeause, fiaakly, I don’t think the boys would piay wtth 

Weil, Mair won’t piay with Easton. He ioathes him.” 

yo» m.» m.s, aboM »i.h 
it^Mair’ may be a bit wild-cat at times, but 
eiass of most of these biokes. Thats why they ^ _ 
He knows what their reputations are worth Take baston 
himsS He’s never done a damn’ tliing to justify hi^^^tanding^ 
He's simpiy a__social dimber who happened to ehoose the 

MySr'said Pi^er with a grin, " he doesn’t seem lo 

Sd mtodily. •'lt’s no good dragging people in 
just beeause they don’t like R.B. We ean do that by outselves. 

I didn’t like the sound of it at atl. 


Theee was no doubt that our name outside was getting more 
like mud every day. When my low-tempemture lubrieation 
stufi eame through I lang up little KnoUys of the Aretie Areas 
Researeh Lab. and suggested that I should eome along and 
see him. He w'as a deeent littie soul and very mtelligent, and 
I thought he’d be interested. He seemed a bit odd about it, 
but finaliy we fixed up a time. l’d known KnoUys long berore 
the wat, and I was glad to see him. But he w^ very queer. 
He talked in a low voiee, and onee when somebody eame in 
he jumped up and stood benveen me and the aoor m a 
guilty sort of way. Finally I got fed up and said, Look 






KnoUys grinned rather sheepishly, poiished his glasses aad 

t aQSwer for a moment. . 

rifially he saldj Weil,.Sammyj yoii know how delieat*® the 
situation is/’ 

I said, “Wiiat sltiiation?'' 

Oh, you know—ali the internal politles.” 

, \ about forty-seven diiferent sets of internal poiities^ 

' but I. didn t know you eame into any of ûiem” 

Knoilys said, ” Well, you know liow Hereward feeis aboiit 
Malr and—and ail of yoiir stuff 

, " As it happens I don’t. What does he feel?” 

frankly, he seems to me quite unreasonabie about 
it” 

,, “ You mean lie hates our guts?” 

YYes.”'^ Knoilys grinned apologetleaily. " Fve been speei^ 
fieaiiy ordeied nor to eontaet you.” 

“ But in Gods name why?” : 

He just doesn’t iike. yoiir liaving anytiiing to do wdth tliis 
sm&d ^Knollys pegged at his blotter with a pendi, “You 
remember I sent you a note on some stuff we’d been doing 
on^grease paekiiig?' Weil, l got a raspberry for that” 

, ■What did he say?^”. , „ 

■ Jiist.said it was nothing to do with you and he didn’C'Wafit 
you butting in.” 

I thought about it. "So yoii oughrn’t really to be seeing me 
'to-day?” 

On, that s ali right,” said Knollys. " He s away to-day. I 
thiak its a lot of rot myself.” 

1 sald, "It. isnk easy to do aaything to win this war, i's 
There are sudi a heii of a lot of people who'd rather lose It 
than let yoii help. Anyhow, lead dirough this and see wiiat 
you think.” 

■^■,When Knoiiys had read it througli he looked up and said,"' 
"iook, Sammy—^you're on to something good here.” 

"You think so?” 

" Unless there s a eateh in It somewhere. I don't think tveVe 
ever tried it that way round.” 

"That’s what I thought. You ean’t go on diese figures of 
eoprse. I just had to moek the thing up withour small eiiamber. 
Wftkt we want now is a proper try-out.” 

“ Well, thar s easy enough,” said Knollys. " At least it woiild 
be 11 * . . We sat and iooked at eaeh other for a bit. 
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■ i saidy, " Youf boss won’t pky if yôu teM iiiiii where : it 
,caEie from?’’ 

' '‘i'iii in a diffieuit position/' he said 

,,'’Any good for Mair to put it to tlie Mioister?” 

. Knoilys shook his head. " Yoii eould get it tried like that. 
Biit it wouid mean that every ooe was oiit to shoot'-it dow0. It 
woiiiclii’t get a show/’ 

■ '‘Look;’ I said. " Your boss may oot iove us, but damn 'it 
aliy there’s a war on. Surely he woiildn’t go kiddish over a 
thing like this? It reaiiy matters.” 

Knoilys shook his head. " He’s very queef about things like 
.this;’ iie said a bit helplessly, "Very sensitive about his 
position and’so oii.” 

■'. I said "Weifi e/jrm 

After a bit KnoMys said, "Do you realiy want to get tliis 
■.through?” 

‘" If it’s any good. What I want at tiie moment is a ehanee 
: to try it out propeiiy.” 

^ V Welfi rhe only way youli do it is to let him feei he thought 
"'of it him,seif 

I said, " He’d never have an idea like that if he iived to be a 
Iiundred and two.” 

' "I know. But we’ve found that it’s easily the best way to 
jget thihgs done.” 

I tliought it over. It was a bit of a pili, beeause it was my 
:persooai baby. 

I said, ”Ali right then. How do we do it? Send him the 
thing?” 

'''Oh Lord, nor’ said Knoilys hastiiy, "Nothing iike that. 
'■Somebody wiii just have to drop a wofd'and get him interested 
' and .iet it ineubate.” ■ ' 

But I never see him.’'’ 

"No,” said Knoliys. He pegged at his biotting paper. for a 
' miniite and then said rather awkwârdiy, Anyhow, I don’t 
' think it liad better be you or he’M be siispieious.” He saw my 
faee and said, " it’s aii awfui rot of eourse, Sammy.” 

■'j/l said slowly, " What you’re saying Is that iiot only must it 
" be-his idea, but I mustn’t eome into it at aM?” 

" KnoMys didnt say a 

, "'Is that it?” 

- More or less.” 

felt damned angry. I said,-'“I.n other words -1 
'Kave an idea—an idea that may reaMy matter to ehaps who’re 










fighting this hloodj wan And inst beeause youVe ,got a jealous 
ineompetent as a eiiief IVe not only got to liand it to hinn, 
'f;;bi!t daren’t let him know IVe got ariytliing to do witli it? Wlif 
::i.s!iouid I gi¥e him ideas? This is an idea for soidiers, and tliat 
...biiiloekV too fat to get through the hateh of a taiik.’V 
. .Knollys iookedmpset._ He said, " Yes. Of eourse I see that. 
:....But 1 was only thinking of gettiog it through, you see, 
.:.Sammy.'' 

After a v/hile he said, " Of eo'urse you ean try it the othei 
way—taking it to the Miiiister and so on, But you know wliat 
: .thar. always means.’’ 

We sat in silenee for a bit. I knew he was rlght. 

..: I said, *Hrs a damned good idea too, you know that.'' 

"I tliin.k irV a briliiant job,” said Knoilys, as thoiigh he 
:.;:meanr it. ''That’s' realiy what makes it so—so diffieult.’' ' 

After a whilej said, "Aii right. There it is. ! donk see 
:::W:hat eise there is ro do. Now what? Can you put it up to 
: him?” , , 

Knoilys went a.'bit red and said/’Weii—^liardiy.” 

Why not? Youre on liis staff. It v^oiildn’t matter eomiiig 
■ifrom you.” 

” Yes, but damn it—I don’t want to—to bag your ideas 

I said, ‘Hf there’s a eoeonut or a large -eigar eoming. to any- 
, body out of this and I ean’t have it, Td rather you had it than 
■.anybody.” :, ,. 

.: , Knoiiys said, “That’s awfuliy niee of you, Sammy. .Buf . 

Bim,kum,” I said. “ I don’t really eare much,T suppose,:as 
, long as it s done.” I got up and said, “ ril simpiy .leave it witl3. . 
,you then. If you do try it out Fd awfiiily iike to know vrhat ': 
■liappens, just for interest.” 

”Of eoLirse,” said Knollys. He hesitared and then .said, ” lt: 
is ali fot, you know.” 

, ^ Goming baek I tried damned hard ,to feel that it didnk . 

■ matter who did it, but it didn’t work. I felt like a kid that had:' 
liad a toy taken away, and theie wasn’t anything to do about 
it. T never eouid be grown up abour rhings like that. .. 

:' Whatever „else you eould say about Wariog, he, worfeed. ' 
pretty hard. But he had a nasty habit of iiring a lot of smff at 
.Susan about half-past six, pushing off out. to diniier,: and :■ 
eoming baek about haif-past eighr expectlng it to be finished. 
It was a damned ineonsiderate thing to do anyiiow, but ir 
w'orked out as somethlng v/orse than that for us, beeause ir 
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meaat rhat I got liome first and Jiad about an liour to put in 
aloGe wbenj was feeiing tired aod fed up, wiiicb was always 
riskf. Usnaily if I kiiew Susao wasii’t goiiig' to be home till 
very late I srayed on too, But sometimes she didn’t get a ehanee 
to let me know. 

Ir was like that on die evening after I'd seen Knollys. I 
wmt home aboiit haif-past seven, feeiing utrerly hopeless aboiit 
rhe whole job and rhe war and ine and God know^s whar. Ail' 
I knew^ in the worId w^as tliat I wanted to have a drink and’ 
forget It. Bur that had been golng pretty well for a long time^ 
and I didn'r w^ant ro spoil it, so I jiist started to get the siipper; 
thinkiûg Susan vmuldnk be long. 

l weJ2f right on and got everything ready, eooked the 
sausages and potatoes, aad even boiled a eabbage. By just aftet' 
elghr oeloek ever/thing wras ready aiid there wasiik another 
damn’ thing to do, so l sat down and w^aited. Then of eourse- 
the fuû began. 


Usoally if Susan w^as going' to be iate slie rang up.' I thought, 
By ^<|uarter"past eight shell either be here or h.ave rung up, 
so its Oûly a qaestion of ten minures." I sar looking at'the' 
eupboard which had the w^hisky in it and worked out^ that'I 
couid^quite easliy nor have a drlnk for ren minutes. Tiien'if' 

... she. didii t eome and rang up instead I shouid know how iong' 
she woiild be and eouid work something out. ' 

men ir got to tweûty-past elght and she iiadn-'t eome and'' 
hadnt mng up I was seymied. I was sweating a lot anddt felt'' 
as though 1 shouldnk last mueh longer. Readmg and the radio" 
wxre no good, and thinking aboiit the job only made it worse ''^ 
I suddemyhund myself Mdng Susan and teiiing myseif that 
it was her fault She knew it woLild happen, and yet she hadn 
even taken the trouble to riog iip about it. I 'thought, '‘She'ii 
e^e m with her worried expression on, and $11011 say, 
Daning, Im m sorry' in that way I hate, and fuss about 
and it doesnt mean a damned thing." I remembered her 
.^erng witli Ues and Diek kissing her. I knew she’d liked It 
Why sûouldnt she. I thoiight, " She tries, but shes just 
biteh really, like any other womaa. I’m a damn’fool not to 
taee up to it, and to make her.” I began to see what a fool i'd ' 
teen to let myself get ■used. to relying on 'her so mueh. There 
was ^methiag bloody humiliatmg in sitting there sweating 
aûd snakiûg beeame some damn’ woman was half an hour iate. 
Aayhôw, le was Snsan who’d aiways made the hiss aboiit it 
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If .she eonldii’t take moie trouble aboiit it, the quickest way 
seemee! to be just to have a drink and be done witli it. 

I: got.rhe whisky oiit, but there weren’t any gksses oa tlie 
tabie. I deeided not to go out in the kitehen and get ..a giass 
until rd tossed a penny and it had eome down heads three 
times. lunniog. 

It, took a surprising riumber of tosses. Talis riiree times 
eame quite quickiy, and heads twice; but never lieads three 
times.. Wheii it did tum up at last I went out into the kkehen 
ûnd got a glass and deeided noe .to gO' baek into the other room 
untii rd got heads three times again. 

Ir didn’t take so long this time. l went baele and sat down 
and eoiinted the niimber of ietters on ,the kbel of the bottle, 
and: then the niimbers of eaeh letter., Then I squafed die 
number of eaeii letter in my head and then squared the total 
I waS' Still sitting there with rhe glass in my hand doing this 
when Susan eame in. 

.Slie stopped and said,Oh, Sammy, darling . . 

I got .up.. My legs were very shaky. I ehueked the gksS' 
down'in the grate and said,. "Thanks for aii your kelp,”'âJid 
weat..out As I went down the stairs Sosan eame out on to the 
ianding and said,." Where are you going.^” I didn’t look baek 
or say.anything., 

It was blowing hard outside, and raining in the wind. I,waS' 
wet through with sweat, and the wind made me shiver.. I 
hesitated, and tiien started to waik totvards Notting Hill Gate. 
After about a .hundred yards I heard somebody running 
behind me. I tiirned roiind and saw,Susaa, 

,bhe. said, " ,I did try to ring ' iip, but there s someehing wrong 
with tiie, line.” 

■ .1 said ehiidishiy, "To,,heii wi'di the line,” and w€iat on.. 

Sosa-n kept beside me and .said,," You haveGk drunk any, 
have you.^” 

“No,". I said. "I havent drunk any.” , , 

'Siie made an odd noise and said, "Tell me where yoii’re 
going, Sammy.” , ,^ 

I stopped and iooked lound and said, " l don't kaow.’' 

"Voinan.^” 

., "Maybe,’’ I said. I hadnt thought of it. . 

She.hesitated and said, " Weil, how about me?” 

I .thought £or a ,bit ,and said, " Ail right. There’s nothing 
else -in- sight so I supp.ose youii do., Come ,and have a drink." 
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I said, "Now listen, honey. I said I was not twenty-five, 
which is true. Check it up at Somerset House if you like. I 
said I was not very big which is also true. I’m average siae. 
I said I was not handsome. Well, I’m not. I have niee eyes 
and niee hands, and look reasonably inteiligent, but handsome 
you eould not eall me. And I said I limp, which I do. So 
wimt?” 

'’i dare say. But yoii were making it a reason wiiy you 
eouidn’t attraet women. Wiiicii is bunkum. You re ob¥iously- 
artraetive to women.” 

I said, " Now you le taiking. Come here and say tliat agaia” 


9 , 

The next thing I heard from Stiiart was a telegram which 
tarned up just as l was leaving the ofiiee aboiit half-past seyen ’ 
one night. It said, “ Number , fourteen Generai Hospital, 
]Lowaiiea Urgent,’’ 

I looked up Lowailen. It was a good hundred and fifty miles 
away and there was no train that would get me nearer than 
fifty miles away from it before the moraing.,_But there was 
one at five a.m. that wmuld get jne there by nine. 

I rang up the hospital. It took me over two hours to get 
through. Stuart eouldn’t eome to the telephone, but he sent a' 
message saying that the early morning train would do, so I 
wcnt oû thar. j j*j » 

The hospitai was a good way out of the town, and I didn t 
get there until half-past nine. It was a brand new plaee in a 
big park. They were stili buiiding bits of it. As I waiked aeross 
the park with an orderly to find Stuart I notieed that the ieaves 
were faliing fast. I hadnt even notieed they were mrning. 
That seemed queer, beeause in peaee-time they are one of the 
things I aiways iook for. 

Whatever Stuart had got it wasn’t in a ward. It was in a 
separate bioek. They wouidn’t let me go in at first, but Smart 
eame out whea they told -him I was there. 

I was rather shoeked at the sight of him. He' looked 
absoiuteiy all in. His faee was yeliow and very drawn, and his 
eyes were bloodshot. 

He said, ” Hailo, Riee. It’s good of you to have eome.’* , 
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. .1 said, "Sorry I eouldn’t get down last night. There m^as 
no train.” 

" It doesn’t matterT said Stuart wetiflly. ” You eouldn’t liave 
done aaything.” 

‘'What is it.^ Another kid.^” 

" No, thank God. It’s a soldier, Giinner. Not that that’s so 
miieli better.” 

I said, "Is he badly hurt.^” 

Stiiart looked at me in half surprise. Then he iooked awaf 
and said, " Oh Lord, yes. llie only wonder is that he's still 
limng. He ought to have been dead hours ago.” 

“Can he tell you anything-?” 

, “When he’s eonseious. ‘Thei'e was about two minutes last 
niglit when he eould talk quite sensibly, and another few 
seeonds early this moming when he was haif awake. But 
sinee then he’s been right under.” . . 

I said, YouVe been with him ali nlght.^” 

“Yes. It was the ooly tiiing to do, Come inside. I doe’t' 
think heli eome round again, but you never know.” 

■ We went into the room, which w^as qiiire smail. There 
a sereen roiind the oniy bed in it. A aurse was sitting. by the 
bed reading. Stuart nodded to her and she got up and weii,r 
out. 

The guniier was iying propped'up with a lot of piilows.' 
You eould only see one of his elosed eyes and half of. the 
Jo'wer side of his faee, and that looked absoluteiy drained. ané' 
like wax—even his lips. The rest was bandages. He looked a 
very smali man. 

I said, "How old?” 

"Twenty, Field gunner.” 

I iooked at him and sald in a low^ voke, " What ehanee?” 

",.Oh, none at all. I teli you, he ought to be dead now. The.' 
'doetors are quite annoyed about it. Apparently pretty nearly 
^everything that eould happen to him has.” 

Stiiart dropped into a ehair rather ^earily. 

I said, ‘'How mueh has he told you?” ■ 

” Quite a lot. At least, a lot eompared with what we knerv 
before.” He opened a notebook '*He was walking up on the 
old golf eourse with another ehap from his battery. The 
thing was lylng on the hard sand In a bunker. It was a 
eyiinder, just over a foot long and two inehes in diameter. At 
least, that's what I made of it. He sald It looked like a hlg 
eleetrle toreh, with a eap on the^ end and all. The pathetk pait 
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middle.^ Did he iioid it kvel.^ See what I’m gereing at.^” 

" Oh yes." I looked at the gunnei and said, " I don’t think 
yottie goiiig to get any more out of this poor devii thoagh;'’ 

Nor do I But we mustn’t lose any ehanee there is.” 

I, said, "They were both Cd.rifmg metal?” 

" Oh Lord, yes. Bags of it. So thats stiii ia.” 

i thought about it and said, " I ean’t see why Jerry does this. 
Yoii wouidn'r think it v/ould be worth his whlle.” 

"Worth his while? Of eourse it is. Do you realise tliat 
every single one of these damned things he s dropped so far 
has, killed at least one person, and sometimes more? You 
eompare that weigiit for weight and eost .for eost wlth most 
bombs.” 

After rd been there about a eouple of hours, one of the 
doetors eame in to iook at the boy. He was a rather fat ehap, 
very bald, with a red faee and briliiant blue eyes. He had a 
hearty slap-you-on-the-baek manner which he switched on and 
off iike a motorist dipping his headlights. He switched ir on^' 
whiie we w^ere introdueed, switched it off while he examiiied 
tlie boy and switched it on again as^ soon as he turned away 
fiom the bed and told us he thought the gunner was as neai ' 
dead as no matter. 

He beamed at' Stuart and said, " l'm afraid ITs no go, 
eaptain.” 

Suiart said, " You don't think he’ll eome round agaln?'' 

" Very surprlsed if he does. Might do of eourse. But it s 
very unlikely. He’s fading out. Just-fading-our." He beamed 
at us, looked ' baek at the boy, switched off and looked' as 
thougii he didn't like it at aii. Then he eame baek to. .iis, 
switched on and said, " A eouple of hours—maybe more, 
.maybe less. ■ Extraordinary business, he’s lasted so long. Extfâ-.' 
ordinary thing, the human body.” He s^'irehed off and thought 
aboiit^ that one. Then he.had another look at the boy, shook 
hi'S head, switched on his headlights at uS'again and pushed 
off. . 

. I said, ■“ He seems a eheerfui sort of eove.” 

" Yes. But he s aii right,” said Stuart. " He doesn’t think it s 
very funny reaiiy. I taiked to him last nlght.” 

"You’il hang on until the boy aemally goes?” 



We sat for a long time in siieiiee. Then Stuâtt suddeniy 
sald in a queer voiee, " Look, Riee—I went to sleep iast night." 

“Yoa mean while you were sitring up with him?" 

Yes. rd told the fool of a nurse to wake me if she saw me' 
dropping off and she didnh. When I woke up his eyes wete 
opeii and he was eonseious. She hadnk even notieed." Stuards' 
faee tv/itehed. ” He may have been eonseious for a iong time. 
rd beeii asleep for haif an hour/' 

dont suppose he had;’ I said a bit awkwafdiy. 

But supposing he had? He mlght remember that I v/aiited 
something from him and have v/anted to teii me." 

I said, “ He woiild have spoken and she wouid liave heard." 

" He eouldn t see her. Slie v/as sitting over there. Anyhow 
he eould only mutter., When I woke up he was looking at me." 

" And he went under agaiii soon after?” 

’*Yes. le was a matter of seeonds. I didn’t reaiiy get any- 
thiûg.” 

I eould see Stuart was shaken up about it, but there wasn't 
aûything to say. 

They were very' niee to us, and brought in some iuneh on a 
tray so that we eouid stay with him. The doetor eame baek at , 
abôut two o’doek, and while he was iooking at the gunner-1: 
saw him stiffen. Then he suddeniy said quietly: 

**Here you are, Stuart;' and stepped baek a blt, hoMing 
the boys wrist in hisffiigers. The one eye that we eould see 
was open. 

The doetoi said,."QuicHy." . 

Stuait leant forward dose to the boy and said, "Look, old 
man—did Rob piek'it'up?" 

The eye moved round to liim. You eouidn’r see any expres- 
sion for the bandages. There was a sort of very short, quick 
pantiûg noise. 

'‘Did Bob piek it up off the ground? Try to tell us. Its 
very important.” The quick pantiog went on. It seemed to be 
bloVing^ the boy's lips in and out slightly. Onee it stopped, 
and the iips moved as thougli he was trying to say something. 
But nothing happened. 

Sumrt said, "‘Did Bob piek it up, old man?” 

The panting started again and the eye dosed. 
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The d^tor iooked at Stuart and shook nis head. He was 

still holdlng the boy s wiist. 

„„ Stiiart s faee was the eoiour of dirty paper. He looked at 
tlie. gouner for ^ a moment and tlieû mrned to the doetor 
.suddeniy and said, ''Cafi I do any harm now?'' 

■ ; The doetor hesitated and shrugged liis s!iou.lders. I saw 
Smart take a deep breath. He suddenly said, loudly and rather 
harsHy: 

"Peter^n ! Open your eyes and iisten to me," 

The eyelid fluttered and haif opened. 

"Did Roberts piek tliat thing'iip or did he not?" 

, The-panting stopped again. Stuart took a qulck step, 
pusiied the deetor away and took the boy s wrist in his hand. 
.... ."Come on .now;’ iie said roughly. “Teli me. Did Roberts 
• p.ickTt up? Come on, speak up, man," 

Forjust a seeond tiiere v/as a pause. Then the boys iips 
Hioved and he quite distinetly framed the word " Yes 

"He did?’' 

The lips said “Yes" again, 

"'By the end or by the middie?" Tiie iips quivered for a 
moment and then elosed. 

"By the end or by the middie?" said Stuart again ioudly. 
He was leaning forw^ard and the sweat was standing on his 
forehead. The boy s lips moved and he breathed something. 
■pthink it was Sir.” Stuarts faee broke in a queer way. He 
didn't say any more for a moment o.r..two. The boy s eye was 
sdli haif open but you. eouidn’t see anything .but white riOW 
and the panting had stopped. 

Stuart turned to the doetor and said m a ievei voiee, 'H 
.ean't feel any pulse now. I think hes probably dead.” 

.. The^doetor took the wrist, felt for a momenr, or two and 
'Bodded. He bent over the boy ,and then stralghtened up ané 
sald: 

Yes. .He's gone." He looked at Stiiart and said gentlys 
,^"You got some of,. v/har you wanted. He said ' Yes."’" 

. Seuart nodded. Then he said, "Excuse me a minute ” in an 
odd vûiee and went out. The doetor sald: 

" Go and see lie's aii right, old man. He’s had enougk l 
miist..see to.thisT 

. I went • aftei Stuart.; Going out I took a iast look at the 
gunner. He was lying just .as he had been when. I first eame 
in, but he was auite different. 



I went baek to town the same night. There was no moie 
to do Stiiart oroiEised to send me on a eopy ot his notes, and 
we agreed thk he must press for a broadeast waramg aboat 
the thtngs. now' we knew whar they jooked iike; though wed 
no guarantee thar they were always iike that. 

i was beginning to be worried about Stuart. He pulled 
ve4 qukkly, and ten minates after we eame out of 
ehl ward seemed auite ali right. But there was some fumy 
stuff .‘^oiag on inside him. He was one of these quiet, eom- 
petene ehaps who don’t stay quiet and eompetent withou 
pa dflg for it. It seemed to me that the whole thing was 
soing â bit aueer on him, and leaving him with a feeling that 
he had ier sômebody down. I wasn’t sure who the somebody 
was and I didn’t think Stuart knew either. But it struek me 
that’ the job had to be settled soon, or it was going to do him 
00 good at all. 


I .got baek to the offiee at four, and stepped right into the 
middie of it. There was a message from Warmg asking me to 
so down as soon as possible, and as soon as I went m he satd: 
"ehrist, Sammy, where have you been? Ive been trying 

to get yoa ail day. Get the stiiff and lets push aiong nght 
away.'' 

I said, " What stuff?" ^ 

The Reeves gim figiires. Havent yoiir boys toM yoii.', 

" Nobody’s toid me aiiytiiing. l just got a message saymg 

you wânted me.’‘ , . . ^ ' „ 

Waring said, ” God, that^ boy Marehant is a la^y skunk. 1 
gave him the v^hole dope and ^told him to get on to you 
wherever you were. There’s a big meeting on the' Reeves at 
four-thirty at Gioueester House., 

" Whos eoming?” ? . „ T 

■ ' " Oh, a heli of,a crowd. Apparently Lewis Easton and the 
soldiers have both been shooting at it and the Minister’s told' 
Jake Gladwiii to hoid a round tabie eonferenee on it to tell 
'all parties where they get off. He grinned his eheerful grin.-. 
"' Youre the evidenee for the proseeution.” ' 

" Is the Oid Man goi.ng?” I said, nôt liking the sound o£ it. 
"Yes, rather. IVe toid him tiiat its time _he ^stopped nOt 
' speakiog to Easton and started to be rude to him Instead. Hes 
' ail steamed up to thump the table.’’ 

I said, ” Look here—you do realise the situanon don t 
Nothiog that we’ve got proves that the Reeves is marvelipiis. 
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‘'Oli, to hdi wlth^ that," said Warmg iighdy. "The 
Miûister s sold. Gkdwia knows what aGswer he s got to get. 
This party Is just to bump oS Easton & €0" Hegianeed at Ma 
watcii. /'Nip and get yoiir stuff, Sammy. We havenh got 
' long. We ean talk aboiit it In the eab." 

I had hoped tliat Mair wouid eome with us, so tiiat I eould 
at least tell him where the danger spors were. But apparently 
,he was golng straight to the meeting from liome. 

.■On the way I rhought it over, andriie more l thought about^ 
k the less I liked ir, 

I sald, ”Look, R.B.—let's gee tiiis stralglit. If . these boys- 
,scart talking figures were suak. The one argument for 'the 
..Reeves is that its a damned good idea. But as it stands at the 
moment it a damaed good See?” 

it isnt perfeet," said Waring. ".We aii kaow that' 
Wiieres the piiot modei that is?" 

not oniy'not perfeet., Its stili .fiuidamentaiiy''wroiigdn' 
quite a few ways. les nowhere near the pilot model'stage^^: 
■reaiiy, and if tliey put it into produetion iike this there’H'be aa-^- 
awful mess. Does the Old Man realise that?” ' 

'.‘■‘ Oh, he knov/s rhe positlon,’' said Waring rather irritabif.'' 
" He’s seen ali the stiiff.” . 

I said, " I should have thought yoii would have been better 
ôff 'Without me. Then if you’re questioned on.details you ean'": 
âsk for notiee, whereas if Im there you ean’t. .I’d keep them'^ 
off my side of the stiiff if you ean, R.B. Honest I wouid.” 

“ Yes,” said Wariag. " I think you’re right there. But any- 
,how I don’t expe€t therell be any qiiestionpf detaii. Mi fiist ■ 
be the usual ehit-ehat.” 

^ The main eonferenee loom at Gloueester House was a big, 
high., dark plaee with a rable about twenty-five feet long. 'll;"' 
you were sitting more than half-way down the table you 
eo.uldn’r hear a ,word of v/hat was said at the top because"of^'^=; 
the noise of trafiie. We aiways used to say tliat most of the 
odd deeisions that were made in the Ministry happened 
beeause a bus went by at a eonferenee. 

We were a bir late and aboue a do2en people had turned up 
already and were sranding about taiking. Lewis Easton was : 
there, lookiog as fish-like as ever, talking ro a big man witli 
blaek hair and a blue ehiii, whom I didn’t know. "There were 
eolonel Holland, a brlgadier and a gunner major, and about 



tialf a dosea of Gladwiii’s people from tlie Ministry. Neither 
GkdwiQ liimseif nor Mair had showii up yet. 

The eonversation died down as Wariog and I eame in, aiid 
tliere was a ratlier awkward silenee for a moment. Tlieii 
everybody started to talk again. Yoii didn’t iiave to be very 
sensitive to know tliat there v^ere a good many guns pointing 
our way. Waring didn’t seem to notiee. He went over and 
started to taik to some o£ Gladwin’s people. I said, "Good- 
afternoon/’ to old Holland. He nodded rather eoldly wit!ioiit 
saying anything, aod went on looking at me in a qui22ical way 
as tiiOLigli he wasn’t siire whether lie w='anted to know^ me or 
not. Finally he said: 

eome to show iis the égures, eh.?” He turned to 
the brigadier and said, ‘'This is the ehap who proves that 
bkek’s tvhite to three piaees of deeimais.’' 

The biigadier said, ” Are you one of Easton s crow^d or one 
of Mairs.^” 

“Oh, he s one of Mairs," said HoHand. 

"So many seientifie lots, I don’t know which are which;’ 
said the brigadier, nirning to Holland. He said it auite 
pieasantiy. 

Before l.eouid think of anything to say Jake Gladwin and 
Mair eame ia Gladwin was a big man with a fat white faee 
that was always sweating slightly. He eame in and dived into 
the ehair at the head of the table as though he was playiiig 
musieal ehairs and said,Weli, gentlemen, let’s get startedT 
iii his high squeaky voiee. 

Mair sat down on Giadwin’s right, and ^aring piumped 
dowQ next to him. I hesitated about where to sit. I never 
knew ar meetings whe£her to bag a plaee near the Old Man 
at the top, or whether to reekon thae u^'e sat in rank order, 
whkh brought me pretty near the. bottom. Easton and his pal 
and the soldiers ali went and sat on the opposite side of tlie 
table rather pointediy. Luekily, Gkdwm's people just. weiit, 
and sat in a_heap at . the very bortom of the table from. sheer 
.foree of habit, which made the whoie thing iook funny. 

Giadwin jooked down the tabie, and squeaked out, "'Oti 
eome on, friends, eome up higher. Shan’t be abie to hear you. 

: Wo,a’t be able to hear me. Gather round.” 

.Flnally we,go£ sorted out. I sat next to Waring, with the 
.soldiers and Easton opposite and Giadwin’s people seattered 
^ ^ 

Gkdwin wiped the sweat off his forehead and said, 
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Gentleinen, I 'have eailed tliis me€ti,eg oi|%e Miaister''s| 
instmetions to elear up the posltioa aboiit M Ree¥es guit | 
Tbe Minister lias fiis owii views aboiit tlie But befor^^ 

making any ônal deeision, he wants to be sure varioiis 

points of view of you geatieman are fully unde^OTjd'ty us. 
y„Tliere have been ,extensive demonstrations and e^periments. 

:::', Tiie question iiow is, w 4 iat have tliose experimeiits sIiowû and 
wliat are we going to do about it?’’ He gave his forehead a 
iinal. mop and said in a loud crow, That s all I want to say, 
,::'Mow you talk and l’ii iistend’ 

There was a pause. Then-Gladwin said, " I believe Professoi 
Mair has been interested in these experiments. -Perhaps hell ' 

. .'.give us his eonelusions?” 

I looked at the Old Man a bit.anxiously. The ehanees wefe ^ : 
:, ;that he tvould up and do one of his enthusiasde aets, u^hieh 
were aiways bad saiesmanship. But he just went on fiiling liis 
pipe and said sloudy, “ Weii, in a few words, Mr. ehairman, I 
should say that the Reeves gun is one of the most promising 
.: .developments IVe seen—^from so.me points of view. ^But tiiat’s 
" only an opinion, and for my part I should prefer to liear other 
:'"people before being too dogmatie.” 

' ■ Giadwin nodded. Tlieie was silenee again. Then the 
■ brigadier said, “Well, frankly, Mr. Chairman, we don’t like 
■'the Reeves.” ■ . ' 

"■ ■^ ” You don’t, eh?” said Gkdwin. .As he must have known 
'they’d been fighting it tooth and nail for weeks, I thought he 
did pretty weli to sound surprised. , 

No. It has â lot of snags from the user polnt of view, and 
w.e don’t think it has suffide,ot advantages to offset them.'* 
'‘Well3 of eourse tiiats the question,” squeaked Gladwlii. 
'‘'Whats the balanGe of' advantage and disadvaiitage? Eveiy- 
thing has disadvantages.’’ He sank baek and mopped his fore- . 
head as thoiigh thinking that iip had exhausted him. Nobody 
seemed to know the next line. 

Easton had been sitting staring blankly at the wiadow. He 
turned and looked through the ehairman and said, " It might 
possibly be of ioterest to the meeeing, Mr. Ghairman, -to heai 
the views of the Natioml Sdentifie^ Advisory Gouneil, of which 
I have the honour to be ehairman.” 

“ Please,’" said Gladwin in a loud squawk , 

” The National Sdentifie Advisory Coundl.. said Easton. 
“Of which he has the honour to be ehairman,” Waring 
muttered in my ear. , , , ,. . 
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. ■ ‘V . ; Cabiiiet to offer 

adviee on ali major seientifie issues, The Gouneii appointed 
a speelal sub-eommittee to examine and report on the Reeves ■ 
giMi. Dn Brine, who is witli us here to-day, aeted as eonvener 
of this sub-eommittee, which was given the fullest faeiiities 
for die exammatioa of this weapon. I suggest that Dr. Brine 
sliûuld give tlie views of his sub-eommktee.” 

“ Piease/' said Giadwin a bit pathetieaiiy, mopping away, 

I had the feeling -that unless somebody realiy gave some views ' 
pretty soon, he wouid burst into tears. 

The blue-ehinned man stroked the biiie part and said, 
Mr. ehairman, my eoileagues and T approaehed this 
matter purely as seientists.” ’He said it as thougli everybody 
eise had approaeiied it as ineome tax inspeetors or jobbing., 
gardeners. “ And our eonelusion was that seientifieaily speak- 
ing it was not a sound eoneeptidn. Not at aii' a sound eoneep- 
tion. In faet rii go further and say that no seientist eouid feel 
happy about many 'of the prineiples involved.'' He sat baek 
End looked pointedly at Mair. I glaneed at the Oid Man. His'' 
bottom lip was beginning to stiek out—that meant he was 
Moody angry. The'blue-ehiiined ehap was obviousiy trying to 
be-nide. 

l seribbled on a bit o£ paper, " Ask if the siib-eommittee’ 
j saw the gua fired " and' passed it to Mair. 

"Fm interested' to 'hear that,' Mr. Chairman,” 'sald the..- 
brigadier. Beeause in oiir unseientifie way that s what we 
rhought’" ' 

"Just what seientifie prineiples did you think v/ere 
unsound?*’ said Mair-,quickiy. ■ - 

The brigadier hèsitated and oM Hoiland ehipped in. 
*'We’re taiking „abo'ut different sorts, of prineiples,” he said. 
” We didn't like it beeause it had user ‘snags. Dr. Brine is 
tolkiûg about prineipies o,f—-of physies ,or something like 
_ that” 

"Weli, thea, may vm .take Dr. Brine’s statement first?” said. 
Mair, unfoiding my,iiote and gkaeing at it. "What didn’t 
„ the sub-eommittee Hke?” Before Brine eould answer ■ he 
added, "Perhaps first he eould teii us who were his eol- 
' ieagues?” ■ • - 

Brlne said, "The siib-eommittee eonsisted of Professor 
Ghai, Dr. Gouider, Dr. Pease and myself.” 

Mai'r smiled. "One erystallographer, one vital statistidao, 
one embryoiogist and one—^iet’s see ...?” He iooked enquir- 
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iiigly at Biiiie witli a ehamiiiig smiie. It eouldn't iiave been 
more beautifuMy done if he’d siapped his faee. 

Easton ^eat very red and said leily, "If I might aiiswer fof' 
Dr. ^Brine, he is, of eoiirse, oiie of the best~known orgaaie 
ehemists iii the eouotry.” 

"Right/’ said Mair. "Now weVe got tliat straight.” He 
leant baek and added easuaily,' " By the way—^you did see the 
gun âring, I take it?"' 

Brine hesitated. Tlien lie said, a bit feebly, " We were not 
aetiiaiiy present at the trials.’h 

" But youVe seen the gun fire? You didii t just look at it as 
a pieee of .fumitiire?’' 

"No,” said Brine defiantiy. " We didnt see it firing." 

, .Mair.looked at him as though he were astounded. Then he 
said,. " Oh , . . Well, weil—never mind. Can we get baek to 
wlsat the eommittee didnt like?’* , 

It was very pretty. The wretched bloke Biine started^off, 
but it was obvious that no.one was going to aeeept him as 
evldenee after that. What he said was quite aii right thoiigh 
not very profound. But he was batting on a rulned wicket.- 
Easton weighed in onee or twice, but lie was so ■ dariied 
pompous that he oniy made things worse. So far the Oid Man" 
had .the meeting eoid. 

At last oid Holiand looked up and said, '’Mr. Ghairman, 
might we eonsider rhis from another aspeet? There seems to 
be.some differenee of opinion on the seientifie side, and I foi' 
oae am not eompetent to know whos right or wrong. .Biit: 
our objeetions to the Reeves aren't partieularly seientifie. 
Professor Mair may be quite right in saying that it’s a gfand': 
idea, seientifieaiiy, but what we re interested in is whether it’s 
a, good g'un as it stands.” 

. This was just thedine I wanted to avoid. I gianeed at Mair, ^ 
hoping he’d staii. But by that time he had liis tall well up and 
he went in head first. 

" Weli now,” he said eheerfully, "thars siirely a matter of 
faet. WeVe bad experiments and trials. What do they say?’* 

Tbe biigadier-nearly saved bim by sbaking liis head doubt- ' 
fuMy and saying, " Of eoiirse trials are one thing, and serviee 
in tbe field is another. Far too many weapons are put. out 
withoiit proper user oonsultation. That’s the trouble." 

This was a grand red herring, beeause it woke up Gladwin s 
boys. They reeognised the opening notes of..one of tiie erernal 
row^-s with,the^ army and started to rally round. 
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Styles, one of Gladwiiis senior peopie, said, "One oi' out 
difiieiiltleSj Mr. Chairmanj is tiia.t we ean never get 'at-the faets 
ofi whicii these user opiiiions are based.'- 
"Hear, hear!" sald another of the crowd. 

"Our trkis may not be very good;' said Styies. '*But at 
ieast they re an advanee ondooking at tlie thing, firlng it twice 
aad deeiding that you don't iike the noise it makes." 

The brigadier went ratlier red and I thought we were safe. 
They'd quarrel happiiy now for an liour about whether the 
army knew what it wanted or not. But oid Hoiknd ehipped in 
again and said, ** Mr. diairman, this is an old argument, and k 
won’t get us.far. Gould we get baek to Professor’Malrs 
question—what do tlie resuits of the trials sliov/.^” He looked 
aeross at me and said,.“ Fm not a sdentist of a statistidan. But 
my reading of the figures Fve seen suggests that, in p'raetiee, we 
donk get these' advantages tliat have been talked about. I may 
be wrong/" . ■ 


^ "I think Golonel Holknd's taking aitogether too gloomy a 
vieuG* said Mair,'still in a high good ■humour. “ Perhaps, Mr. 
eiiairman, you'd ailow Mr.'Riee of my 'staff, to give' us the 
faets. Mr. E.ice has done ail the statistieal work on the trials." 

"Flease;' squawked Giadwin. 

Everybody looked ' at me. I took the papers out of my bag. 
I knew the stuffby lieart. But it gave me time to' think. My 
hands were shaking siightiy. Looking ar tlie figures it siiddenly 
‘struek me that they probabiy vmuldn't meart anything ro the 
meeeing, beeause nobody but some of Gladwin's boys would 
kiaow the eomparative figures for other weapons. Ijust started 
to read out the, figures ■rather quickly.. 

It worked quire weii. Gladwin leant baek and mopped him- 
seli m a bored way, and Brine and rhe brigadier had tliat niee 
vaeant iooie ef people wmo are plodding on through the snow 
bat nave losr their way pretty thoroiighiy. I eould see that 
Giadwins aowa v/ere a bit doubtful about what ro do They 
didnr iiKe us, but if they sliot at tlie thing they would be 
^ yv'hieh was dead against their prineiples. 

When I fimshed there was a siienee. Tlien old Hoiland 
suddeniy said: 

- etairman. Now may I ask Mr. Riee wiiat 

i£ all adds up to?'* 

_ I said, I hardly thmk that’s for me to say. I was merel/ 
givmg the results of the trials." ^ 
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." And on these resuits you think that the Reeres is a first 

■'-rate weapoii ? 

: I hesitated- for a moment and tiien said, ''‘I think Professor 
Maif's already given the view of tiie seetion/' 

‘‘Aûd you.share tliat view?'’ said Holland quietly. 

" Oh eome! " said \Varing. " That s seareeiy a fair ^uestion, 
Is it?” , . 

• ”Why not?” said Holland. 

"Welk Mr. ehairman;' said Warmg, "I suggest tiiat-'if 
eoionel Floiland expressed a view, 'he'd hardly expect-us to ask-' 
one of his junior ofSeers if he agreed.” 

'‘Qiiite;’ said Gladvvin. ”I don’e think you ean ask Riee' 
to argiie witii his ehief, Hoilaod.’' .. . 

. ..Old Hoiland was stili looking at me. He sat quiet for -a' 

' moment .,and then he started to pat gentiy on the blotting: papef ■. 
in.front of him. , 

“ Mr. ehairman;' he said ^uietly, " l want to be quite frank.' 
Wq don't :like'tliis gun. .We're told that rhose figuies $how:^: 
that we.'re wrong. Professor Mair suggested that his exp'eits: • 
should give us tiie faets.. If Mr. Riee, who earried out^' this--'- 
work, feels that his faets prove Professor Mair's ease, rvemo-^^ 
more to say. But siirely I'm entitied to ask him what hls - 
figures mean?" He gave his blotrer a sharp pat. "After all, 
this is an important matter. We aren't debating, or defending' - 
a point of view. We’re trying to get at the faets." He.'was-'' 
stili staring, at me with liis rather pale, washed-out blue''€yes.'' ^ 
His voiee was very quiet. *‘If the Reeves gun is aeeepted^::::^^ 
.sooner or later men have goe to figlit with it. If there is any- 
rhiog wrong—if we’ve been too optimistie or anythiag has 
been giossed over ..He shrugged his shoulders. ^WhêflihQ-^ 
the sufierers. We shan’t." 

,There"was a rather uneomfortable'silenee. .This was the 
fifst time anybody liad said anything as though lie realiy meant 
i't. 

"■“Well, weil, Mr. ehairman;* said Mair eheerfuliy. 
,“Nobody wants to-hide anything. If Colonel HoMaQd....'wouH.-^^^ 
like Mr. Riees views, I have no objeetion at all.” He leaned’ 
baek and gazed at me inquirmgly. 

“ Weli, Mr. .Riee?” said HoUand. He turned the llght bliie 
• eyes on me again. 

I hesitated, and rhen said slowly, “I agree with Professor 
Mair that the idea is excelient. . 

“ And the weapon?*' said Holiand. 
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I doii't think it's right yet.'’' ^ ^ ■ 

■ There was a veiy faint rusde of interest. 

Wouid yoii be happy to see ir aeeepted ' ifi its presènt 
form?” said Holland mereilessly. On tliese figiires?” 

I eould feei Waring s angry eyes on me. My throat was' 
very dry. 

I said, ”No. l shouldn’t.” 

Holiand sat baek in lils ehair. " Thaok youT he said 
^uietiy. "That’s all 1 wanred to know.” 

Easton said, ’’You agree,-in faot, with the view of our siib- 
eommittee?'’ 

- "I don’t know how yoiir sub-eommittee arrived at its V!ew” 
■Tsaid. ''My opinioii is simply based on the iigures.” 

"I think its rather important that that should be realised, • 
Mr. ehairmanT said Waring. " Mr. Riee is a teehnieian and 
what he has given is purely a teehnieians view.’* 

'‘Quite,” said G.iadwin, mopping his forehead ,very bard 
indeed. “ The positlon’s quite' understood.” 

I looked round the table. It was understood ail right. 

GIadwin shut the meeting down as soon as he deeently 
eouid aad said something vague aboiit reporting to- tlie 
Miûister. 

As soon as we were outside afterwards I said, "■Fm sorry, 
sirT 

that s aii right,” said Mair eheerfully. "I thoughtdt 
was quite a good meeting. Made Easton and his sub-eommittee 
look pretty silly aoyhow.” 

Well, it didii’t leave us looking very elever ourselves, did 
it?” said Waring bitrerly. 

’*Why not?” said Mair in surprise. It was elear that h,e 
hadn’t notieed aoything wrong. 

Weli, ehrist. ..! ’ said Waring irritably. " If yoii’re going 
to say one thing and Riee is going ^to say the exact oppo- 
slte . , 

I sald, Well, what the' heli was I tO' do?- I warned yoii 
beforehand that we were on dangèroiis' ground.” 

^You eould have stalled,” said Waiing savagely. As it is, 
you ve given old Hoiland and: that' other red-tabbed stooge 
exactly what they waiited.” 

tmth. Tm a physidst, not a salesman.” 

Oh, yos/re aM right;’ said Waring bitterly. " You eame' out 
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a5 the boy who eouidn t tell a' lie. Tlie people who get tlie 
.stieky end are the Professor and I" 

Mair was lighting his pipe. "Oh eome!’^ he said ealmty* 
" Whats all the^fiiss about? lliee was quire right to give his 
views. I told him to." 

But in God s name why} " said ^aririg expiosiveiy. 

"Why not?"' said the Old Man in surprise. "We’re all 
entitled to an oplnion.’' 

'You eo'uld see he didn't feei that anything awkward had 
happened, He never did. Biit I knew he was wmng this 
.dme. 


10 ' 

ÂBOUT a week after our meeting on the K.eeves, Plnker eame 
m, Joe and Tilly were both out. He looked lound the room 
and said, " My God, they do give yoii a bioody hole to worIc 
!û, don’t they?” 

I said, "Not very grand, is it?" 

'" Why don’t you make a fuss about it?” said Pinker. 
"'There are buekets of other rooms here/aren’t there? Thats 
oiie of the advanrages of being an independenr outnt.” 

I said, ” I suppose we might do sometliing about it. I don’t 
notiee it mueh myself,” 

- Pinker sat down, iiiied his pipe and said, " IVe got a bit of 
news„fof you. Tlie Minister's on, his w^ay out.” 

"Our Minister?” 

Pinker nodded. He was lookiiig at me with a siight grin, 
obviously trying to see what I made of it. 

: I said, " Wiien?” 

, " Within the ,next few. days. It’ii be announeed to-morrow.‘* 
":Who are we getting?” 

..."Pedder.” 

■ ■ That was a faeer. I said, " Good Godf. That diehard?” 

" Oh, he’ii be ail right,” said Pinker eaimly. " Heli do as 
lie’s told. In his last job I'm told they had a marvelloiis teeh- 
iiique for dealing with him. They just used to teii him that he 
mustnV bother with detail beeause his- time was too valuable.. 
The old boy ate it, and they got him to the point eventualiy 
where they only sent him about two papers a weeL Hiey 
ealled it liis ration.” 

"Is our Minister getdng anotlier job?” 
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” I hmeti't lieard I tiiink lie’s a bk .uiipopiilar iii, tlie House 
at present, so they may be puttmg him baek in store.” 

Idnker stuffed iiis iinger into his pipe aod said, ”I think' 
wkh any iuek we sliaii be able to put rhe Permanent Seeretary 
out to gniss QOw. He woiild have gone long ago if the Minister 
hadnk iosisted on keeping him. If we eross him oQ rbe 
inventory before Pedder takes over he'll never be missed.” 

: Pinker darted one of his sharp glanees at me and saiel, 

" What dyoii think the eiieer of this wili be on your outiit?’' 

Yoii mean the Minister goi,og? No ideas.” 

”Weil, you're liis private baby, aren’t you?” 

”1 suppose so. Perhaps rheyll juse shiit iis down. As far as ' 
! ean see pienty of people would be glad enoiigh.” 

" I doubt if theyll aetually shut you dou/n/' said Pinker, as 
rhougli lie w^asnk at all sure about it. "Bur I think therVll 
probably be—eertain ehanges.” ■ . 

''Siieh as what?” 

Finker waved his. hand. ” Your guess is as ,good as mined 
he said. He squinted at the bowl of his pipe. " I understand 
that you had a ratiier stieky meeting about the Reeves mn 
Im week?” 

I sald, "It was a bit dikieult in piaees.” 

" So 1 heard. Had ro tell your ehief and Waring that they 
were taiking nonsense, didn’t you?” 

"Oh, Lord,_nol” I said, quickly./'Nothing like that. I 
thoiighr the Old Man was rathef good. He made minee-meat ? 
of Easton.” : ... 

^ Yes, said Pinker doiibtfully. ” Of eourse that sort' of 
thing doesn t do him a blt of good.” He shook his head at me. - 
Waring shouldn’t let him play polities. He doesn't under-'^' 
stand them.” 

I âiânk say anythmg. I had an idea whar was eoming. ' 

Personally, said Pinker, "I siiouldnk be surprised if oid - . 
Pedder started asking, ^Why Mair?' I donk think heli elose' 
me^plaee down, but he likes everything done in form. And 
Mairs purely a personal appointment.” 

I sald, "Well, the proper- answer to the questlon 'Wlw 
Mair? is Beeause hes about fr/e .hundied per eent. bettei 
than any one eise you eoiild get.” 

Piaker lit his pipe again and thought for a bit. "If Mair 
staring at me with his shallow brown eyes, 

I tmok Waring^ would go too. He s got aeross too many 
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I said, "If Mair weot aod WafIng went, tliey might as well 
siiut dov/n and done witli it.” 

‘'■Well, is that quite trae?'’ said Pinker, looking at his pipe, 
” People have always told me that Mair messed about v/'ith 
fiises and aeted as ligiirehead, that Waring did the taildng and 
diat you did the work?” 

I said, “ It depends what yoii eali the work.’'" I kne^ my faee'' 
was going red, aod feit a fool. 

'‘This is even iess to do witli me rhan usual,” sald Pinker 
easuaily. " But I should have thoiight that if Mair and Wâring 
dld go, a new man ought to be able to earry on perfeetly well 
—with yoLi as his deputy.” His eyes eame baek to me lo a 
flat, iion-eommittal .stare. 

. I didnt say anything. 

"‘■‘To be qiiire frank,” said Pinker, iooking fraoker than' 
possible, “ rhat’s why I wanted you to meet Easton. Easton s a 
very powerful man, and what s niore, he's a biiddy of Fedder s.” 

I said, “ That was very niee of you.” It seemed to be ealled 
'for. , • 

" I wasn't thinking of you,” said Pinker. “ I was thinking^ 
of the job-’' 

’*! shouidn’t think either of my eontaets with Easton so far 
wiil have done me aoy good.” 

” Oh, you’re wrong there,” said Pinker. ■ “ He iiked you./' He 
was partieuiariy impressed by your performanee at the Reeves 
iBeeting.” : 

That was a bitter one. I had a sudden vision of Easton’s 
ôsh-like faee and of the Old Man lighring his pipe after, not 
realising that anything had gone wrong. I felt a bit skk. 

I said, ” You think there 11 be a move to get rid of Mair?.” 
Pinker biew out a eloud of smoke and nodded slowdy. ” WhO: 
wiii they want to put in?” , 

”1 don’t know. I shouid giiess a ehap named Brine.” 

Oh—that bird?” . ■ 

■”Do yoii know him?” said Pinker. 

”He was at the Reeves meeting.” 

” Oh, yes. 1 think Eastons been grooming him for the job 
for a iong time.’' 

■ ■”Godr' I said In disgust, ,”What a .swop for Mak!” 

“You’d probabiy have„„to hoid his hand pretty firmly,” said 
Pinker, “Easton reallses thatT , 

i hesltated and then said, '‘Look—this seems to qi.e,a.pretty,,, 
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fotteû sort of busiiiess. „ Brine Goulda't look at Mair's jofa'' 4*^ 
really__ | 

“ He eould witli you helping him/' said Pinker eaimiy. | 

' 'M doubt it. A lot of „what tiie Old Man does is right out of '' 

my depth. And anyho^, damn it, why shouid I? liike Mair. | 

He’s good, and lie’s straight, and IVe been with him a iong ? 

time.”- 

"Oh, I dare sa?;' said Plnker rather impatiently. "Nke 
ehap. Good husband and father. Admirable seientist for ali I 
kiiow. But hes got no taet Hes not the right man for a job 
like this.” He shook his head with a frown. " It s no good 
being sentimental about these things/' ^ ^ 

" Sentimental, my boot It so happens that I like Mair and 
doûk iike Easton or. Brine. That s ail'' 

"Damn liking them/' said Pinker. "It’s the job that 1 
matters." . f 

" Ali right Then It so happens that I think Mair is good ■ 

and that Easton aod Brine and Co. aren’t in his eiass. k eomes • 

to the same thing." t 

Pinker hesitated for a moment. I eould see that he was 
darned annoyed. But he just said, "Oh, welL Have a think ‘ 
about it and let me know how you feel. As I say, it s notliing 
to do with me. None of it may happen." | ^ 

He got up and took his hat and ease. I 

I said, "The Minister going is definite.?" > . ,> 

" Oh, yes, That s fixed. But the rest is pure gues$work. Ali 
this is qiiite off the reeord, of eourse. I mean—I don’t want 
any o£ ie to get round to Mair. Or Waring/’ \ 

I said, " Of eourse not.” ' f 

" Righto/’ said Pinker putring on Iiis gloves. "Weli, if I 
hear any more 111 give you a ring. Tili then—eheerio.” 

As soon as he’d gone I woQdered if Td said the wrong thing 
aad ought to liave stalied more. I was afraid of Pinker in a ‘ * 
queer way, 

I was stili thinking about it when Knoliys rang up. He 
sayd, "Look, Sammy. Tm frightfully sorry but IVe made a 
pig’s-ear of that iotv-temperatare sraff of yours.” 

I said, "How?” 

"I talked ro the big white ehief and he seemed very. 
interested and asked a lot of questions, so like a fooi I showed 
him. your paper. It Vv^asn’e signed or anything, but he pouneed 
on it at onee and wanted to know who’d given me authority* 
to do it ana so on. Fmally I had to tell him that you'd done 
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it and passed it on to us in ease we were interesEed. Hoiiesely, 
Sammy, anybody woiiki have thou^lir you’d pieked his 
poeket.” 

■■■I said, " So £iow^ he w’onk do anythiiig aboiit it?" 

" -''011, woxse thaa that. He \vent harmg straight oâ to the 
periBaoenr Seeietary to lodge a eomplaint that Mair s outfit Is 
iiiterfering in iiis aèairs aiid doing things behlnd his baek âiid 
God knows what. Tm afraid he means to make a iow.” 

I said, "'Oh, well. k ean’t be helped. Done worry.'' 

■He said, " Fm frightfully sorry, Sammy. ■ It is a lot of non- 
sense.’’ 

Ihe baliooo went up rhe same afternooû. Warlog rang np 
and asked me to go down to the Oid Mao s room. The Oid 
Man had a letter in front of him. He- looked rather upsee.^' 
He passed it over to me and said, " Do you know âiiythiiig, 
abour this?” 

• I read it. It was a lovely effort from Hereward, It ran, " It 
has eome to my notiee by indireet means rhat your orgaaisa-, 
tion has been engaging in work failing properiy within :the. 
seope of this department. I must poiiit out to yoii thar- my 
te-rms of referenee make it qiiite elear that all work of tkis- 
kind- must be subjeeted to my eonsideration and approval 
before it is begun. The marters raised by yoii are aiready fuiiy^-:: 
in hand, and I am sure you wiil agree that this useless and 
unoffieial duplieation on a smali seaie of work for whkh iam' 
responsible to the Minister must eease lorthwith. I propose, to, 
take no'' further aetion in the matter provided I reeeive your^ 
personai assuranee that tiiese aetivities wili eease at oeee, and:' 
will not be undertaken in future.” 

" What the lieirs he talking about?” said Mair. "Do you' 
koow?’' 

■'I said, " Yes, Its my low-tempearture lubrieation stuff.’': , 

" LoW“tempefatLire lubrieation stuff?” - 
" Yes. IVe been working on it for a iong time.” 

'‘,We,ll, it’s the-first Fve heard of it,” said Waring, iooking, 
at Mair. 

"It wasa’t in the sort of stage whefe youd have-been 
interesred,” I said. "I talked to Professor Mair aboiit it.a-long,- 
time ago. You niay remember, sirP’’ 

" IVe got a vague reeolleetion of it,” said Mair. "But .any,-:, 
how, what 011 earth have you been doing to Hereward to make: 
.him writ€ a letter iike that? How did he get hold of it?” , 

I explaiiied whar had happeaed. 
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bappened, yoir eao’t expect hiiii'to be. very entiiusiastie o 

, ":„Iiek myself shaklng a bit. I said, '’lt isnk a question of 
whether. Hereward is enthusiastie or not. Tiiat idea iiiicrW 
■niake all the dilferenee to operating transport and guns in eoH 
elimates. Why should it be stopped-beeause of his blood^ 
dlg.nity? The war isn’r his private show.’’ ^ 

„ :Warmg said, "My dear ehap, were not taiking about how 
good or bad your idea is. It may be marvellous for ail I kQow 
But it happens to be about Jow-temperatiire stuff, and !ow- 
temperature sruff is Hereward’s business. That part of the war 
■ is his affalr, and its no good maklng a fuss about it.” 

^ I didn’t reply. I knew he was right in a way—in the bloodv 
silly tvay that everything was arranged. 

Mair said gently, "You’re being logieal, Sammy, and rm' 
afraid it isn’t a matter of logie.” 

He smiled his pleasant smile and said, "I'm all with you 
mysèif. It seems to me to be a lot of damned nonsense But 
I’m afraid Waring’s quite right. From the Civil Serviee point 
of view we’re in the wrong. And until we ean get the Civil 
Serviee to deelare war on our side, there’s norhing to be done ” 
Waring said, " Oh, nobody denies that it’s a fareieal situa- 
tion. But we’ve got to make the best of it. If the organisation’s 
bad, the only thing to do is to make it work as well as it 
ean—not just to kiek it and then eomplain beeause you hurt 
your toe.” 


He paused for a moment and then added, " Do you think it 
aiight be best if I went round and saw Hereward and 
expiained.> I know him quite well. He’s all rioht if 
handied gently.” ® ® 

Mair said, "If you iike I’ll see him myself.” 

"No,” said Waring hurriedly. "I don’t think we should 
■admit that its important enougli for you to go, 111 droD in 
to-moKOw and say that theres elearly been a misunderstLd- 
mg.^ We ran prooably dear it up without having to answei 


M right, said iMair. If you thmk that’s the best wav ” 

f probably have to 

take the ime that this is private work of Sammy’s most oi 

which was done I^fore the war, that he jiist gave it to KnoHvs 
for interest, and that KnoUys thought it was done ofSeially for 
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■ He grianed at me and said, "You doa't miod' my saying 
that, Sammy? It's more or less true, anyliow.'' 

I said tveariiy, “ No, I don’t glve a damn what you say." i 
had a pretty -eiear idea of what Waring u^ouid really say to 
Herew^ard. Holding the baby didii’t matter. The bitter tiiing 
w^as that there should be a baby to hold. 

I said, You'd better teii Herew'ard that I'm just an ignoram 
stooge who didn’t reaiise that this w^as a war to gee him a: 
■knighthood.’'’ 

' Witii that we came.away. I v/as feeiing furious about.the 
m^hole thing, and w^ondered w’'hether to go for Varing as soon 
'âs. w^e v/ere oiitside. I was just deelded that it wasQ’t worth 
while when he settied tlie whoie. tliing for me. As soon as he’d 
shut the Old Man’s door behind him -he said. eheerfuily, If■■ 
you ask me, my lad, I tiiink you're. very v^ell out of that.” ' 

I said, ‘'What the hell d’you mean?" . .■,.. 

"Wen, it w''as bioody siily of you to give that stuff to 
Knoliys and put us in this jam. If Fd been in the Old Mâû'S: 
plaee I should have been iivid wdth you.” 

,,I said, " Yoii eertainiy did your best to make him livid.” 

"I was thinking about this outfit’s reiations with ,other: 
people,” ,said Waring eoidly. "Somebody’s got to, after all?' 

" You seem to think oiir relations with tieks like Hereward 
are moie important than the work we do,” I said bltterly. 

" Weli, good God, o’boy, of eourse they are!” said Warmg 
in genuine surprise. " What on earth’s the good of doing work 
If you get everybody iip against you? Nothing ever gets 
through.” As we turned into his offiee he said, ','You mmt 
realise, Sammy, that you ean liave Ideas thar’d wiii the war 
four times over and it stili won’t do anybody any good If you 
ean't ,seii them.” 

■,, Susan was sirting at her desk. I saw her head eome ap:-âs 
we weat past. Waring said, " We’re not in a univefsity depart-: 
,ment, you see.” 

Susan was looking at us with interest. 

I said, " Nor in an advertising ageney, though I often wmnder 
.about that” 

Tiiat rang the beil all right., WariQg half stopped and 
looked at me. His biaek eyes fiashed and his faee went a queer 
sallow eolour. Then he just stepped aside, wwed me into his 
offiee and followed 'me in., He'didn’t shue tlie door. 

W^aring said, " Look, Sammy. You may reekon that you’re 
a great big seientist and that I’m just a eommereiai stooge, but 
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SusM had turned away and was standing iooking râther 
moodily out of the window. ■ ° ner 

"I dito’t mean thar you weren’t a very good advertisino 
fooh-g ^ desperately to play up to hS 

^ advertising agent I'm the sort 

tfaat eharges nfteen per eent instead of ten per eent^” 
"Something like that.” 

Wariiig sighed " To a man who has been in the advertisins 
bi^ines^ he^said pathetieaiJy, " it’s bad enough to have your 
aiieged frienos eall you an advertising agenr. But to be likened 

imto a fifteen per eent ageney-!" He shook his head 

sighed again, aapped his hands and said, " Ho, Slave! Tea! ” ’ 
I nnrshed mine and said, “ I must go and do some work." 


11 

Two DAYS later Joe eame eharging in, very exdted, with the' 
morning paper. Pmker had been dead right about his faetd 
The Minister had gone. Pedder had got the job. There was 
another job for the Minister. The only thina 
hat hadnt eome ofif was the saeking of the Permanent Seere 

hal^’t ^^S7/off. evidentiy Pinker 

The ehange-over didn’t get very big headlines and there- 

prett} horrified and point out that to appoint pSder to anv 
&mg was a rettograde step. But nobSdy seemed to ?am ^â 
faOTt. iedder a good party man, so the govemment Pre^-s 
didnt mmd; and the Minister was a good party 1 ^x 1 too so 
the Opposmon werent mterested. I suppose they took the 
■iSe'parJ^ party men were alike-S long as it the 

ayerage stooge, I believe. He’s failed at 
»-»■ th^i^pramSShfni- ‘‘“'““‘“-0™™! levH so 

TmJjSkin^t '”■’ "" ‘ 
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1 slid, "I shouidn’t think hes seen a typewtiter yet. You 

””'^>¥hTmain*Sng!” S' Joe, looking very eunning, " ts 
^iiifTher he’s a pai of the Oid Mans. 

■^eil he isn’r. At least, I don’t thm^ 

Joe shook his head and iooked very soiemn. 

A/f'iir muse have been eoid aboiit tlie ehange 

Heeamemtothe 

Edy pTt of being one of these 
T nutfks If the man who baeks you goes, you re sunk. 
voi’U see why I worry about our reiationships. Sammy. 

■■ rvi vou think it wiii really make a differenee to us. 

Ir'll make Mê' dififerenee. Listen—1 knew 
last nighfS the Minister was going. Nobody had toid me, 
but I guessed and I guessed right. 

■TTliv beeause of rhe atmosphere in departmeats I taiked 
to miss it. As iong as the Mimsa^ 

TTTueoole knew the Oid Man had him m his poeket, 
retm Idng But the moment the word goes round 

Tr the Mlnister is Ss, they politely teii us to go to heli. 1 
s!!?pise he saw that I iooked doubtful, beeause he went on 
'•Tteil vou Sammy, that’s how these boys minds woil. Iht 
Dukka eivil Servant kow-tows to his Miniseer untii he neariy 
v'i.r 'Rnr lip doesn’t ^orry. Hc kn,ows that one 
■ Ae^MinTter wiil be flung out on his neek. But the Gvi! 
Smnt won’t. He’s there for keeps.” He tapped nervously on 
the bar with his fingers. l’ve tned and tned agam to gee tht 
Old Man to get together with the Permanent people, but he 
■Biouldn’t do it. Now we’te left flat.” 

I said " What d’you think will happen.'' _ . , , 

"God knows. I ean’t see the Old Man staymg. 1 doubt if 

'theyli. give him the ehanee. t • £ 'n’ i 

" WH1 you stay if he goes?” I said, thinkmg of Pmker. 
Waring looked at me for a moment without speakmg. 1 
don’t know,” he said at last. " I eertainly don t suppose they il 
give me any ehoiee. Ive done too many tough thmgs for the 
Old Man. No. It looks like the old age pension for me ail 

*^'^The whole plaee had gone very juinpy. There was a queer 
feelina of sitting on a bomb with a time fuse. No one knew 


wiiea it wouid go up, but eFerybody knew that it mést be 
\$ 00 Qet'm. iaten I eouldn't settle dowfl at alk and about tea- 
time I lang .up Susan aiid suggested that we should go oue 
iiistead of having supper at home. For some reason she didn't 
wmt to go £0 tiie Royal, so we went to Nobie s instead., Susati 
tumed up looking worried, and I thought she seemed very 
i^uiet 

I said, "Anything wfong, darling?’' 

''Tm not sure. .look, Sammy. I want to taik to yoii about 
this busiaess of the .Minister going . . , 

I said," Oh God—-need we talk about, that? IVe had nothing 
else ali day.” 

"I know, Tm sorry," said Susan. " But theres just some- 
rliing I want to ask you." She iooked at me with the queer 
worried wrinkles. *' Do yoii know. anything about it that 1' 
doû’t know?’k', 

*'What? Why hes going and so on? No.” 

"Did you know beforehand?" 

” Weii—^yes. Up to a.point Pioker toid me yesterday/' 

"Did E..B. k.now?” 

l don't think so." 

>**Pinker hadn t told hlm?" 

"'No. In faet he made me promise not to teil him. Plnker' 
eant bear R.B." 

'Ut's mutuai,” said Siisan. At least it was. I ,wish,to God 
you’d toH me before." 

I meaot to. .But I haven't seen you to talk to sineedie told 
me/' 

Just what did he say? " 

l told her. When I eame to the .bit aboiit Mair and 'Wariog 
going she sat up quickly iooking rather startied. . 

I said, What’s,funny? I think probably they tmll both go. 
il.B. thinks'he'il be ehueked out,""I :know.” 

Susan said,, Wait a. minute." She thoiigiie for,. a bit and 
then said, " Look, ..Sammy—there is dirty v/ork at the eross- 
roads. Fm sure of It." 

I said, "Of eourse there is. Whe whole ' thing's dirty work." 

.''Yes—but you.don't know this bit.,:.Pinker.,rang. R.B. up 
rhis aftemoon and they've gone out this 'evening." 

"Pinker and R.B.?" 

. " Yes. Thats why I suggested that we eame liere instead of. 
to tiie Royai. TheyVe gone there and I didn’t want to'meet 
mem?' 
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’Tiikt shook me rather. I said. "I don’t iike that. Maybe it’s 

jiist my nasty mind, but . . . r t 

“ Oh, be your age!" said Susan impaaently. Irs perfeetly 
obvious what’s happening. They want to get rid of Mair, but 
they want to have someone left to run the show. Pinker tried 
You and you v/ouldn’t play so now he’ll try R.B. Of eourse 

lie . „ 

"He mlght. But I should. rather doubt it. 

■ “Why?’' 

" " Welj’ {a) he loathes R.B.^and (^) R.B. eouidn’t do it and 
{e) i don’t beiieve Pinker’s in a positioii to do that sort of 
thing anyhow.” 

. "Bunkum. Pèopie like Pinker dont let'things Iike^tuat 
.stand in their’ way. He won't eare wiio it is or how good he is 
■ as iong as it’s somebody who’s their.nominee.” 

"' I said, "R.B. toid me at iuneh-time iie thought hed havê tO ' 
£xo if the Oid Man went.” 

"" Susan said, "He might if they flung him down the steps. 
Otherwise he won’t. Why shouid he? ” ■' ^ ^' .' 

■ *‘WeIl, if they put in some awfui stooge like 'Brine, wha 

knows nothing about, ie . . . ^ ’ 

■“Weli?” said Susan. "How miieh'does ^ Mair know about 

, mosf of it?” „ . 

” At ieast he s good.” . 

Yoii aiways say so. R.B. thinks iie’s a menaee ott hfS':own,, 

gtound.” ; , . 

She shook her head and said, " I think its an awful p.ity you 
let Pinker think you were tied to Mair.” 

I said, " Weil, damn it ail, darling, you ean hardiy expect 
rne to eome in with a eove iike Pinker in doing the Old Maa 

" It’s no questioii of your doing him dirt. If they^are going 
to get rid of him they will. You ean’t stop them.” 

" Maybe not. But I needn’t aetually heip them.” 

" But what the- holl’s the good of that?” said Siisan furiousiy. 

I was startled. She seemed genuinely angry. 

She said, " You rea.lly are hopeless, Sammy. You seem to go 
out of your way to make—to make yourself useless. 
i said, ''How d’you mean?" rather erossly. 

" Weil, take this thing. It’s quite obvious that Mair’s going. 
You’ve got the plaee in your hand beeause you’re the only 
person who knows anything about it. They eome and more 
or less offer you the job of running it, and you turn it dowiL 

■■■■■.'! o e, ■ ■ 



Mow theyli go and get sGmeone elsej mi you, woii’t iiite it.” 
" I said, " You don’t know what you re talking about. I wasfi’t 
offered anythiog.” 

Susaii made an i,mpatiefit ooise. 

I said, Anyhow, if they piit this bloke Bfine io, it would be 
pretty hopeless.” 

'' So yoii’U resign if Mair goes and he eomes?” 

' I liadn’t aetualiy worked it out as far as that. I said, rm 
not sure.” 

Weii, ,ri teil yoii,” said Susan. " You won’t. You’li let all 
tliis happen, and then when it'has youli see that it wili be^a 
mess if yoii go, so youli hang aiound hating it and exp€ctifig 
eYerybody to be sorry for you.” 

I said, I eertainly shaii’t' expect anything of the sort.” ■■ 

’’ Oh yes, you wlii. You do this ail tlie''time. You put your- 
self in bloody situations and then tell 'yourself that iife is very 
,hard. IVe seen'you do it.” 

. I 'Said,Oh, for, God’s sake stop grousing at me, Susan.” 

"No,’Vshe said. ''rm going to teii you this. You thiok 
what youVe done about this is lather good .and iionourable 
and loyal. Weli, it isn’t. YouVe just done what was the easiest 
thiûg foi you and let everything eise go to heii.” 

I said, " Look here, you’re taiking bunkum and you’d berter 
stop.” 

"I umi'f stop!” said Susan passionately. “It’s true. You 
wQn\ faee things—^not reai things thar are diffieuit. , You pst 
work on iittle easy things, iike whether you like people or 
have known them a long time or something. You just waût 
to fae safe. ^hen it gets difheult you nm away.” 

I said, " Shut up^ you little biteh! ” 

Weil, its true, isn’t it?” 

I said, ” I happen to eare about the quaiity of the wmrk the 
plaee does.” ■ 

And you think it’ll do better work with Brine ia eharge 
and R.B. rmining him than with, you running liim?” 

I hesirated and said, “That isn’t rhe point” 

“ But it is the point. There isn’t any other poinr. ■ Oh, 
Sammy, youre sueh a fool \ Susan 'suddeniy stopped, bent 
her head down and started to rake in her bag for her,'hand- 
kerehief. She sald ‘' Damn!,” in a smothered voke. 

I .put the brakes on hard and said, " Puh yourself together, 
’Siie.' Youre making an ass of yourseif.” 
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She^idnt say anything- She sat there raking in her bag for 

® ?Tt^diere for a fong time, thinking she might just be in 
d Bnt she didht eome baek. So I got my hat and 

the j f hojjie I had to go past the lloyal to get 

S *e Tube and on a sudden impulse I turned 
r whv ’except that I was seared about somethmg and had 
so^r^te; rde? about feeling safer if I .saw Prnker and 

^rSnStooked through the glass doors of _the big down- 
stairs bai For a moment I ehought they wereat 

I saw them at a table right up elose to tne 
Lek in ease they should see me. For a moment I thought o 
^ . kLv no in Ld trving to have a show-down. I watched 
tbem fof afninute. Waring was leaning forward and talkrng 
hârd Pinker was looking thoughtfully aeross the room and 
^^irkine his nipe I saw him smile hrs eontemptuous srnile a 
SS W?ring said. W.ri„g kughed They 1»W 
very mueh together. It had never srruek me befoie, but ^heri 
yol eame to think of it they were maae for one another. I 
■ tiifned away. and went home. 

■ When I got baek ro the flat Susan was there. She was 
sittin!^ looking into the fire, quite ealin agarn. She just looked 
uD as°I eame in and said " Hallo ” quietly. 

I was feeling pretty jumpy and damned annoyed wrth her. 

I said, " Well, that was a pretty performanee, my dear. 

" Yes. I’m sorry,” she said, not very apologetieally. _ 

"Next time you just deeide to go home when were out 
together, I’d be obliged if you’d tell me, and not just leave me 
sifting and wondering whether youre eoming baek. 

Susan said nothing. . _ ' 

’ I said, " From .the way you were^actmg I thought you mignt 
iiave gone and thrown yourself into the Thames or some*» 

*'she looked into the fire and smiied. It was a rather eon- 
temptuous smile and I didn't like it. I ehueked myself dow 0 

in a ehair, pieked up a book and pretended to read. 

We sat there for quite a wiiile. Susan snii didnt say any- 
thhw, but iust went on,iooking into the fire. After a bit it 
began to get on my nerves. I eouidn’t quite make out what 
had happened to her. Usualiy if she flared up at me, she was 
very apologetie afterwards. Finally I tlirew the book down 
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and said, You know it strikes me tiiat if 'you xeaily thiifk I m 
siieli a poor sap as you said to-nig!itj yoii'd better leave me.’* 
Susaii looked at me thoughtfuily for a moment and tiieii' 
iiiSt said, The same thouglit had oeeurred to me.” 

,,,■ I liadn t expeaed that, After a moment I said, " WeiL> And 
whât did you deeide.^” 

Susân. ieant baek in her ehair, shut lier eyes and frov/ned. 
..’* Thadnk reaily dedded anythiiig,” she said ealmly. "I eao’t 
make up my mind whetlier l do yoii more liarm tiian good by 
beiiig here/’ She opened her eyes ,and iooked at me inauir- 
iiigly. ” What do you think.^” 

,swallowed and said, hadnk lealised thar you thoudit 
of yourself as a sort of ealamity. If you do there s only one 
„ânswer.’' 

,', Susan smiied and said, "Darling, donk lets be proud. It’s 
„,so diffiailt if everybodys proud. The only reason why I stay 
:here,is beeause I want to, as you very weli know. The quesfioii 
Js,, wlieclier ifs a good thing from your point of view.” 

■ , ,', I said, "I think youre talking a lot of nonsense. Wliaf in 
Gods name's got into you, Susan?” 

,■ ",I, may have put it in an irritating way;’ she said, as though 
she hadn’t lieard. "But what I said to-night was erue voii 
. .ksow^”' ’ ' 

l said, ” Weii, if you’re now going to say it ali over agaio ' 
J’d, rather you didn’t.” , ’ 

No Fm not going to say ie again. But what are, we goiiie 
^ to,: do about it?” , o , ^ 

,, X,dont see that theres mueh I ean do about it now, even 
if I wanted to.” ’ 

, ,I, dont just mean over Pinker, I mean over everythino ” 
suddenly leant forward. "Look, Sammy—ir’s iike „thk 
louve^got to make up your mind whether you want to spend 
your whole life being a person it’s too bad about, or not See 
wliat I mean?” 

..Isaid, You mean I’m too sorry for,myself.^” 

., And more than tiiat. You re too willing to let things 

go wxoiig and then be soriy 'for yoiirself about them.” 

I thought^ for a long tlme. Then I said, ‘'What you don’r 
pnaerstand is that I ean’t just be a diferent sorr of person 
,0ecause I want to.” 

Susan said, ” But you eould try.” 

I suddeniy felt very tired and hopeless. I said, " It s- odd rhat 
yoii shoald think tiiat I don’t try. Thats the only-thing I miûd" 
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feaiiy-^^that you should think Fm fdstiazy,or a selTdeeeiver 
or something. I know rm not effeetive in the way some 
people are. But I donk partieuiaily like it, you know.” 

" No,” said Siisan. “ You liate it. 1 know that. That’s wliy 
I \vish yoil’d—rry harder. Oi—oh, I doa’t know viiat 
I meaii.” 

"No,” I said roughly. "You don’t. YYu taik a lot but it 
doesn’t reaily mean anything. Far better if you kept your 
mOLith shut.” 

liei head eame up, and for a fiaetioa of a seeoad theie was 
something in her eyes. Then it was gone. Siie iust nodded 
and said: " Perhaps. But I doubt it.” 

After a while she said, ” You were niee and tougli with R.B. 
die other day.” 

"Wheû we eame into your ofiiee sqiiabbiiQg? Welh he'd 
been bloody rude to me.” 

" Why don’e you do that more.often?” 

" Be rude? I often am. It doesn’e do a lot of good that I 
eaii see.” 

" l don’t mean just being rude. Being—tougher mnrh 
people. You see he giiiy-giliied you in the end even the,xe..” ■ 

" How did he?” 

" He had yoii eating out of his hand in five minutes. I heaid 
the whole thing. Ive seen him do it a do^en rimes.” 

:■! said, " Well, damn it aii, I eouid seareeiy go on quarrelling 
, if he didn’t wam to.” 

■"Why not? Why should he deeide wiiethe.r you shali 
. ^uanel' or not? Why shouidn’t you?” 

" I don’t want to. I never do want to quarrei with people. 
I loathe rows.” 

"Why?” 

' , " Weii, don’t you?” 

• ' "Not partieuiariy. Sometimes I iove them.” 

There wâs a iong silenee. Then I sald, "I doubt if you- 
; kiiow what it feels iike to be reaily bad at that sort of thing.,”;, 

" What does it feel like?’' said Susan gently. 

" Well, it .makes me tremble and it makes my hands sweat: 
and it makes me feel siek. In other wO'rds, I just feei .seared 
stiif.” 

"What of?” 

"God knows.” 

" Of them?” 

' Partly. Partly not I dont leally know.” 


' Do you ai^ays feel like that?’' 

-VYes, If Fm angry ar alL If Fm not angry I just keep seeiaj> 
.everybody eise's poinr of view so tiiat I ean't do .anything! 
.Tliar was the trouble with Wariiig the other day. As soon as 
i m^asn't angry 1 eould see ehat he was rlght in a way." 

, Susaii looked at me for a moment in siienee. Then she said, 
.'‘.'Oh weii—iet's forget it. How about some food?” 

,had supper and sat and read. It was a bioody business. 
;:W:e both knew perfeetly weii that what we had been saying 
,m'.as too important to leave llke that, but there didn't seem to 
, 0 e./anythmg usefui to say. About haif-past ten Susan pushed 
.ofl' to^bed and I sat and ehoiight about it. I tried to imagine 
.ffivself liandling things differently—^going to see Waring and 
..teiliflg him where he got off; taking Piaker out for a drink 
,and 'teli,mg ,him. Fd ehanged my mind; seeing the Old Maa 
.and making liim go to tlie Min,i,srer aboiit my iow-temperature 
:sti^'... But it v/ouldn't iife. I wouid have given a lot for a 
elr,iiik.. I thought, "That’s rhe troiibie, There are too many' 
.blôody thmgs^ to hght ar onee, and I haven't enough guts for 
all. ol ehem. In faet 1 haven’t got any guts at all.” 

. A,bout midnight I gave it up and went to bed. Susan seemed 
■.rô,,.be.asleep, so I didn’e piit the light on. I undressed aod got, 
:.iiito,.bed. and lay on my baek thiiiking. 


Areer a bit Susaii said in an av/ake voiee, ” Darling, you 
ffiiis.t ,go to^sleep. Yoii’ll be dog-tired to-morrow.’'’ I didn’t say 
a.'fl,yth,iûg. S.iie put her arms round me and said: 

It’s all rlght really, you, know.” 

For some reason thar did ir. I sald, ” It isn’t all right. It s 
blpGdy-.v/ell ali wrong/’ and started to ery. 

,t..Susân^said, ”Oh, Ghrist, darling, dont. les all righr. No 
one faUii make you. Fm an ass to wofry you aboiit it.” 

We lay for a^mlnute or two. After a wdiiie I began to feel 
b^,tter., „,,I sâid, "Listen—~how .mudi of this sort of thing eau' 
you ,:stand?'’. 

’'As mueh as you like.” 

^ Weil, I don't like it. Sometliing’s got to be done.” 

Susan said, 'AIl right Eut not to-iiiehe.” 

I hesitated and said, ” All right. Not to-nighr. But soon.” 

The iast tning I remember is taking her arms from round 
me and puttmg mine round her, which w^as how usiially 
laj. 1 must have been nearly asieep, but I koow ie seemed 
very important to get that right 
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Xh4iiext ten days or a fortnight were pretty iiitoleraible 
£ver\^dy was on the jump. I oniy saw the Oid Maii oaee or 
twice biit I thoiight he looked very grey and oid and worried.:, 
He Minister onee, but I^didn’t hear any- 

thing apoiit it, or anything from Pinker, so^I jiist put my head, 
dowa and went on with tiie work aiid tried to forget it alL, It 

was tiie oniy tiiing to do. : 

I eouidiik make out about Waring. If he had got .togetliei 
witii Pinker and Easton there was nothing, mueli to show i,£, 
excepr that he didn’t seem as worried as most of us. He^was 
just the same as usuai—^very in and out, eidiei clowning,aboiit; 
or furious wi£li eveiything and everybody. 

The only tinie iie sliowed signs of kiiowing aoything was 
when lie taekied me about Joe. He asked me it 1 d thought any. 
more about it and said aii liis usiiai pieee about joe being la^y 
aiid'iiseiess. Wiien 1 tried to staii ,him off he said, " Weli, the.: 
faet of the maiter is—we’re going to have £0 do a dean-up. I 
don’t want this to go any further, Sammy, but this piace_is,, 
goiiig to be put under riie rnieroseope pretty thoroughiy. And 
if there s any dead wood about, we ivant to get rid ot it before 

rhat happens.” ■ _ i j h « t' '' k '■ 

He thougiit for a minute a,nd then said, suddeniy,, Is tnefe- 
any reason from your point of view why Marehane shouldn’t 

go?” _ 

I said, " Pve already toid you there is/ 

"Yes, but eould you manage vdthout himr” 

" Weil, yes. Yoii ean ahvays manage without anybody.” 

" Right,” said Waring. " Theii 1 suggest that he oughP m 
go before this inquiry begins.” 

I said, " But look, R.B.—we ean’t very weli just ehuek Joe 

out.” 

" Why not?” said Waring eaimly. 

. . '" Weil, damn it—^he’s been in the outfit from, the start.” 

" That’s nothiiig to do with it.” ^ • 11 

. . and he’s only just got married. WIiats more, it woiilu 
probably mean that he’d be eailed up right away. 

Waring said, "Wliy not? i shouidn't think thadd do him 

any harm.” . 

" Weil, it wouidn’t do most of us any Iiarm if it eomes to 

diat,” I said, lather eiutly. ^ 

" He s had his ehanee,” said Waring. " If he hasn t sueeeeded 
io making a job for himself which makes it worth while to 
keep him, ir’s his affair.” 








Of eourse. 










"In the meanrime, may I, on behalf of myself /nd mv' 
Depattment, offer you sineerest thanks for rhe invaiuable eon 
mbutions which your Seetion has made to many of our mosr 
important problems. “ 

"Yoars sineerely, 

" Carl Pedder." 

l iooked up and said, " And very niee too. In other words 

ii,ând over or get out?’” ‘ 

Wariiig, ehueking aeross another ■ letter 
- -Tlie Old Man’s repiy.” 


T Uf? ^■equest of your predeeessoj-, 

1 lelt my Umversity aepartment to form this Seetion, I pointed 
out ,the existence of a nmnber of Com,mirtees' and Couûcils 
who,were intended to advise him on seienrlfie marters. He 

repned rhat he air^ay reeeived far too mueh adviee, but 
laeked anyoody to do hard praetieal and disinterested work 
on speeiSe problems. In the light of this statement, I have 

ihat of the National Seientifie Gouneil. My staff eonsists of 
domg praetieal work on the problems eonfrontins 
your Mmistry The Nationai Councii eonsists of emineJ 
elderiy men, _able perhaps ro advise you on broad issues, bur 
qmte unsuttable, and in many instanees ineapable, of desian- 
and earrj'ing out praetieal researehes • ^ 
Moreover if our work k to be of value, day to day eontaet 
with variom departments of your Ministry is the first Lential 
and 1 fear that the neeessity of reporting through a Comraittee 

It wouid, m my view, be far better for me to se4r my eon- 
neetion with your Mmistry and remrn to my own ^work 


‘'Yours sineerely, 


'R. H. N. .Mair.^' 


said, " Well, that appears to be that.” My throat felt very 
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' . that's aii Tight ” said TiM]?. mstilj. Youre. young 

and fit, are.û t you? You told iis so tlie other day.'' He rarned 
to me and said, '' And our eoiieagiie, Mr. Waring? , Hou’ does 
he feei?” 

I said, “ He seems quite happy. He told me he thougiit it 
would be quite a good thiiig.” 

" For whom?’' said Tiily poiiteiy. 

He didn’t go ioto that.” 

■ Tiily put his mug dowm and said^ "Theii ¥/e oiây take for 
granted who he had in mind.’' 

Oo the foiio¥ving Mooday Mair sent for me. He greeted , 
me v/ith, " Hallo, Sammy! Come io and sit dowii. I wâiit to 
have â eraek widi you.” I thought he looked very eheerfui 
and about ten years youoger than he had been looking lateiy, . 

■ aod for a moment I tiiought perhaps they'd asked him to stay. 
after aii. But he weot on, ”rve deeided to go baek to the' 
department, so I shali be ieaving the Seedon in about a ^^eek’s 
time.” 

I tried to seem surprised about it. It didn’t sound very,, 
eonvineing, but I don’t think he notked. , , 

■ ■ “ Yes,"’ lie said dieerfoily. ” l think it’s time i had a ehange,.. 

So IVe been to see the Minisrer and it’s aii fixed up. Ishall,' 
go at the end of tiie week.’' ■ ; 

Mair iit his pipe. I said, ” What wiii ha.ppen to ,the Seerioo, 

sir?..” ^ 

"Oh, itli earry on," said Mair, pressing .the tobaeeo dowa- 

■ with his forefinger. ” There s no question of serapping it. In 
faet l expect itll grow. There’M be a eertain number of ehanges-,, 
of eourse. After aii, the eonditions are very differe,nt '.from.. 

' when we started.' A new broom wiii probabiy be a,. ■good;. 
thing.’' 

I did,nt say anything. ■ ■ ■„,.. 

" The idea is that the whoie thing shall eome under ,the„; 
National Seientifie Counci,l,” said Mair. Ive seen Eas,toii 
. ■about it. TheyTe. putting in.Brine in^ my plaee—you know,:, 
■.■ the ehap wiio was at tfaat meeting. Big feiiow wiio .iooks. ,.as, 
though he doesn’r shave.*’ 

, 1 said, ”Good GodT';. ^ j-» t " -j 

■ Mali looked at-me qui 22 icaily. ''Why good God.'',, ne„ „$ai:q.,:. 
“Dont you iike the sound of it?” 

I said, ” Frankiy, it sounds perfeetly blooay, 

” Oh but why?” said Mair reasonably. , Brines. .a good, 
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diap. le’li give the plaee some offieiai standing.” put 
another matdi to his pipe. I knew he was lookins at mp 
doseiy. 

^ think the whole thing’s an absolute disaster,” I said. 

■' Oh, you mustn’t think thar,” said Mair. “ It isn’t true. Ând 
even tf it were true it wôuldn’t heip. The main thing is that 
the work must go on. Personalities don’t matter. The wGrk 
does.” He sinilea that very sweet smile that wrinkled up his 
whoie raee. "That’s whac I wanted to talk to you about 
we ve been a good team and done some good work, and I 
don t want my gomg to hinder that work in any way.” 

I hesirated and then said, “ I think I ought to teii you tiiat— 
that I know a eertain amount about what’s happened.” 
"Oh, you do, do you.?” said Mair with a grin. "Wel" 
perhaps it’s all the better if you do.” He leaned forward. ' 
, N look here, Sammy—I've had you ever sinee you were 
a pup, and I know how you probably feei aboiit it. But you’ve 
got a joo to do, and v/hether I’m here or somebody else is here 
inakes no differenee. The v'ork that seienee does ia this war— 
M at any other time—depends on you and people like you.” 
He waved a hand. " Direetors and professors and so on don’t 
imtter a damn. They may think they do but they don’t. By 
the nme a man’s fifty he’s probably done most of the best ' 
Kiennfie work he’Il ever do. These eminent seientists—they’re 
just hving on the past—on the vv'ork they did when they were 

Sood for now is to ouarrel 
and hghe and worry about their reputations, or gettinn a 
kmghthood, or some bioody silly thing like that.” He waseed 
a _finger at me. Now, that’s not sdenee. It’s nothing to do 
with_science. It’s just a matter of cliques and inrrigues and 
potities, and its no aamn’ good to anybody. I want you to 
keep elear or that stuff. You just go on—do your work—draw 
-your conciusions and shove them dQwn. And don’t give a 
damn who iikes them and who doesn’t.” 

■P^oaed for a moment and sueked at his pipe. 

•' Now,” he said, " I’ve seen Brine. I’ve told him about you 
and 1 ve told him that he ean reiy on you eompletely. He 
doesnt^know mueh abour it, of eourse, Sammy, aad I’ve told 
him heli need to lean on you pretty heavily. Don’t be afraid 
ro have your own opinions, and don’t be afraid to give them 
him. Hes not a bad ehap. But limited, like these ehemists 
always are. But he mighr be a lot worse. Anyhow, I’ve done 
my best for you there.” 


H'-i 




I %iid/'*:Tliat’$ very kiod of- yo,ii;'sk.”" There wa$ a paose^ 
and tiiea I said, '‘How aboiit ail yoiir fiise work?” 

”I shaii take tiiat with me, The Mioisters very keen tliat 
I shouid earry oo' with it. I shali take oid Taylor with me if I 
ean. Theres some fuss 'Of other abour ietting me have a 
UEiformed man but I expect we shall get it straight eveiitu- 
aliy/' ' 

" And apart from that we sliali jiist earry oa?” 

Mair frowned slightly. " Weil, o£ eourse I eaiit giiarantee 
that.. It wonk -be my show any more. I suppose itli be iip to 
Brine and Easton what the Seetion does iiow." He grinned. "1 
expect tbeyll have to muek it about a bit, yoii kaow, just to 
Siiow theyre in eharge. But I donk suppose they’U stop any 
of the'stuff which is aetually 'running.” 

He got iip and said, Weil, there you are, Sammy. Thats 
ail. ' Just keep going. Do 'aii you'Gan to heip Brine. Anei 
femember—don’t get mixed iip in the poiitieai stuff. le iievei 
did any one any good. Leave that to us old ehaps whôre not 
lit for -an honest job of woik any longer.” 

" Tlie Oid Man went at the end of the week. I thought w€ 
ought to have taken him out or something, but it was a 
Saturday, and he was eatehing an evening train, and what 
with one thing and another the' idea fiz2ied out. 

He eame round at luneh-time' on Saturday to say:good-bye.^ 
There was something very depressing about it aii.' I hated' 
saying good-bye to tlie old boy, and apart from that I eouldn't 
for .the life of me imagine how the.place"COuid earry on with- 
out' him. He’d buiit it round himself, and without him it 
wc)fild be. no shape under heaven. 

' He went oo being very eheerfui and saying 'that Brine wa$ 
a good ehap and so on. 'But I had a„shrewd suspieioa that the 
wlioie thing hadn’t been as friendly as he made out' Otherwise 
I shouid have thought Brine would have eome before he went. 
As ir w>'as, Brine didn’t show up uatii the Wednesday, so for 
three days we were Nobody in Partieuiar s Researeh Seetion 
dolng damn all. 

However, on the Vednesday Brine turned up. He eame in 
rhe morning, and as Susan said Waring was out of his oifiee 
aii the morning, I suppose they were together. Anyhow, after 
luneh Wâring eame round with Brine in tow and introdneed 
iis ali to him. 

Bfine looked mueh the same as when I had seen him last— 

', m ■■ ' ■ ■ 




I 


; a yery big, hefty eha^:), rather bald, with a projeeting blue<thin 
atiei eyes a long way baek in his head. He looked about fiftv 
! but it was hard to be sure of his age to ten years. He was auite 
i i>ir:asant_without being exactly eordial. When we shook hands 
• k seen you before of eourse.” Apart from 

I that he just said," How d'you do.^” to the others, shook hands 
looked round rhe room, and \vent away again witii Warinw. ’ 
Fiily looked after him for a moment and then said, "^You 
say hes an organie ehemist?”' 

^ I said, " Yes.” 

Tiily just nodded without saying anyrhing, as thoueh he 
eould weii believe it. 

said, "Goliy—v’hat a tough!” 



For the next day or rwo we neither heard nor saw anything 
' w Brine. He spent ali his time with Waring. I rather expected 
that _at some point he'd eome round, or eall me in to talk about 
- the joûs that were on hand, but he didn’t. We were a bit 
puz2-ed, beeause we didn’t see how he eould be finding anv- 
tiiing out. ° ■' 

i’ '7 Waring.” 

Li3. doesnt laiow anyehing aboiie most o£ it." 

Wnats that got to do with it? He'd tell him something" 

Finaiiy we_got a notiee round. k said, "The Direemr 
wislies to be given a sbor^: deseription o£ the iovesrigations on 
^ wliicli you are at present^ employed, ineluding a statement of 
now they eame to be initiated, and the resuirs so far aehieved. 

■ ^eaeh me by 9 a.m. on Monday. (Signed) 11. B. 

This gave me a bit of a Jolt for three reasons. Firstly, it v/as 
sent to Joe and Tilly as weli as to me—there was no sugaestion 
mat I shouH report for ali of us, as I usuaily did. Seeondlv, 
Warmg usuaiiy aidn't eome into teehnieai things mueh and'l 
dian t see why the stufif should go to him instead of direet to 
Brme Thirdiy, the note eame round at about four o’eloek on 
Samrday, so it iooked as though we should have to soend 
..Sanday on it, ^ 

Of eourse Joe had gone home, and when we rang him up he ' 
tliougli I should have to do liis. 

’ ; rhen Tiiiy said, 'Hts impossibie to separate my stuff'' froni 
yoTOS. Im either doing nothing or mlxed up m everythlns. I 
' , snall |iist refer him to your list." 

Finally we deeided to do one statement, which we wouid 
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aii sign, pointing oiit that vee workec!. as a group and eoiika r 
spMt it up so as to make sense. 

I worked aii S.unday on the thing, and evea thea it ivasn’t 
very satisfaetory. It was an ineredibly diiiieult thing to do so 
that 'anybody woiiid understand it. Some of the things wefc 
eiear-eut enough. But v/irii most of them it wa$ diiTieiiir te 
say who had mitiated ir, or just exactly wdiere it \vas at the 
moment. Sometimes W'e were doing the wdiole diiog. S.oiiie- „ 
iimes we w'ere doing Dne bit and about a dozen other peôpie.:, 
were doing others. Sometimes the job W'as something which 
woiild take about .a week, and sometimes it had gone on for 
three years and wouid go on as iong as the w'ar ksted. As foi 
resuits, it depended entirely on what yoii. eailed a " result,”.,'H.. 

examined a neiv fuse and reported on it, was tliat :,a.:, 
L'resuk”? And if not, wkat. was it?. 

I managed to get hoid of Waring at home and asked him if 
he kaew exactiy what ..Brine, Tvanted'P'but. he'only seemed ro 
have'a very vague idea. He just said, ''',Oh,"-'he oniy w'ants^ to 
kriow what- sort of tliing-were doiiig. Just ver}' brieily.” That 
wms ail I eould get out of him. 

Finaily I jiist did the best.I eouid and bunged the diing in. 
Pfesiim.ably he'd want to taik about it wdieQ he had read it 
aiiyhowT 

just as i was.ieaving.oii Siinday evenlng, oid Taylor eame 
in. l hadn't seen him for a iong time, and it gave me a shoek. 
His faee seemed to have sunk iii off„„tlie bon-es, and he looked 
as though iie hadn't slept. for a wmek., ,He said, " CouH I 
troubie you for a moment,, sir?”, ^^ 

I saidk' Sure, Tayior. What is it?” 

: ."I understand,-sir, diat the f-fuse work is beiiig transterred 
away from iieie?” , . 

■ , T said, "That’s right. Profe.ssor Mairs taking it over in his 

own.iab.” 

" Exactly sir. Well, before he 1-ieft, Professor Maii very 
kindiy said that he v/ould take ,me. with him, sir, to eontinue 
the fuse w'ork.'’ ,.. ■, 

- "Yes. That’s what.. he toid me." , 

. Tayior stared at me,, through. Ms .giass.es - —z rather odd stare. 
"They won't let me;' he^ said ,.in. a queer, flat voiee. 

I said, " You mean they won't let you go?,' 

■-■-:■■';" •"No, sir. .IVe .just heard.. Tiiey w^ont iet me, 

"Re^y? Why not?" 

"They say its beeause he ean’t have a unltormed man 
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' "Blf w!io roid you,^ You havent had any orders jet^ 

"No, slr. But IVe been told” 

■*'W!io by.^" ^ ^ ^ . V ■' 

He hesitated again and then said,Sergeant-major, skV 
' I tiiought for a bit and tlien said, " Weii, look here, Taylot 
—rii see what I ean do. I don’t suppose itli be muek .You.„ 
kûow what these things are. Biit FU do my best.” 

He iooked at me and said vaguely, " 1 ean’t leave fiome. 
sir." 

"Weik rii teii them aboiit it and see if we ean arrange 
something.” As he stiil stood siieat, I said, " Would you iike 
me to do that?” ^ , ' " ■^ 

Taylor didn’t answer for a moment. Then he started siightly, 
piiiled himself up to attention and said, " Thank you, sir. It s 
v-very.kind of you," in his oid voiee, and went oiit. 

The next morning l got hoid of Sergeant-major Rose and 
said, " Look here, Sergeant-major, w’'hat s ali this about CorpOfai 
Taylor? Is it right that he's being posted awmy?" 

" Y^es, sir.’'’ 

",To. the north?" 

Rose said, " I don’t k.now where,, sir. But lie's golng baek 
to.. duty.” 

" You haven’t toid iiim he’s going. north?” 

" No, sir. Fve lieard nothing about that.” 
l said, " He’s got it into his head that lie’s being sent northV 
" Of eourse somebody may have told him down at "the 
barraGks, sir.” ' ... 

I said, WeU, he seems to be ifi' a frightfui statè about U, 
and .he’sTooking like 'deatii. He seems to think he ean’t leave 
his wife.” 

Rose hesitated for a moment and then said eonfidentlaUy, 
" WeU, if you asked ,# 2 y opinion,-sir, .Ishoiiid say the man was 
being dr.i'ven. off hls head. That’s w’'hat I should say. ’ 

" He, c.ertainly seems ,yery,, queer.” 

" i’ve .',feported it, sir.” ■ „ 

, ".. Have ,you?” „ 

Yes, sir. IVe told the ■.M.O.. thar I don’t think he’s normai 
in his mind.” 

"What did the M-.0. say?” 

■" He saw him, sir. But lie was all rigiit then. Of eoiirse he 
is all right at times.” 
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He lèoked round ■ at us for a moment with quite a pleasant 
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paper. iVe been talking to the Executive of the Natioiiai 

Seientifie Coiiocii and iVe asked them for topies for eonsidera- 
tion. These are what theyVe given me.” He read from the 
I paper. ” First of ail, the effeet of iiydrogen ion eoneentration 
■ » _ i» quenching fluids in tiie hardening of moiybdenum and 
, . p, tiingsten steels.” . . 

j ^ He looked up, with the air of a man who’d given us a 

.V present. ■ , , 

,„ '*How' about that one?” . . 

Tiiere was a pause. At last I said, " Of eoiirse ...” l was 
jiist going to say tliat none of us was a ehemist oi a metai- 
liirgist; that we iveren’t equipped for that sort of thing, and 
tiiat it was eiearly a job for one of the big iabs. anyhow, but 
J Brine didn’t give me a ehanee. 

He said, ”No—nor you. Someone else for a ehange. ¥ 011 .” 
'..;i .He'pointedatTiil. ' 

liily sat up wdth sueh a jerk that his glasses aeariy eame 
, . 1 . off. rd never.seen him look so startied in his life. He jest'' 
,. : I .,s,ta,red at Brine hke a eod fish aod didn't say anything. ■ 

5 "'Not an easy one, is it?” said Brine smiiing. He seemed to 
,:|; :,lMagine thar TiUy was busy thinking it out. 

. ■. |:,, ■.; .Tiily shook his head. ",Far from it, sir,” he said respeet- 
fLiIly. I didn’t suppose for a moment thae he: knew what 
hyeirogen ion eoneentration meant. 

“ Well, have a think about it,” sald Brine, “ and eome and 
taik to me sometime. I’ve got my own ideas about that one, 

. though it isn’t really my line of eountry. Now then . . He 
-—nsulted his paper again. “Ah—now this is a real beauty 
for somebody. ' The stability of the ring stiuetiire of organle 
vesieants.' Now Vve know a eerrain amount about that already.” 
He looked round at us and said, “I think we may probably 
have to get somebody in to taekle rhat. There's a student of 
-mine wdio’s been wmrking right next door to ir. Number 
V tkrée . . 

9 jt 

He w"ent on like that through six items. AH of tliem but one 
w'ere eiiemieal, and the other was straigiit erystailography. 

i ‘l? • Every singie one was elearly somebody elses job—so elearly 
;/ that even I eould liave told him whose, though I didn't know 
. mueh about the ehemieai side. If they weren’t aemally being 
; taekled it was for the very good reason that they were all very 
(' vague, long-term things—ehe sort of thing you potter about ar 
for four years aod w^rite a Ph.D. thesis on. 



I dielii't ^say any more. Fôr one thing Fd been mor^ or iess 
told to shiit npj and for 'another there wasii’t anything to aay 
ajiyhow. 

:Fiiially he gave Tilly another snorter-to think about and 
dismissed iis. I gathered that he thoiight Tiiiy was the side’s 
real researeh man. Anyhow lie didn't give Joe or me âny 
preseiits in^diat line. Bue as we eame out he ealled Joe baek. 

Tilly and I went upstairs in silenee. ^hen we got into our 
room we looked at one another and then Tilly began to iaugh. 
Me very seldom laiighed, and when he did it was a peeiiliar 
affair in which he dldo’t smile biit just opened hls mouth and 
made a-eiueking noise. 

• ' After a while he stopped, poked his nose at me and said, 
‘’Hydrogen ion eoneentratioo/’ and laughed some more. ■ 

I just said, " Oh God! ” and sat down at my desk. 

After a while I said, ” Wiiat the liell are we to do now?” 

■ Tilly said, ''Hydrogen ion eoneenrration and the stability 
of rings of something, and if we want to do anythlng else we 
must get permission £rom the Direetor, or, in his absenee 
fiom his deputy, Mr. Waring.’' 

Of eourse he doesn t understand the position at all,” 1 said, 
trying to be reasonable. " He’s thinkiog of a university depart- 
.ineat with peopie working for ■ Ph.D.s. The whole thing’s 
fatuous.” 

you ean’t blame him';’ said TiMy. "He said he’d 
agreed it all with his deputy, Mr. Waring.” The miseei part of 
■: „ it seemed to have hit him hard. 

I said, *' I wonder if we ought just to waik out right away? 
Perhaps that’s what he meant us to do?” 

"Thats up to you,” said Tilly eharaeteristieally. "I’ll do 
whatever you say.” He sat down at his desk, pushed his giasses. 
up: on his forehead and started to puneh his maehine; I don’t 
... . think he was eaieulating anything ■ in partieular. It was just 
.r.ehat: the noise eomforted him. 

I was stiH sittiog trylng to think what to do.next when the 
door burst open and Joe eame blundering in. His faee was.. as 
white as a sheet and his eyes were iike saueers. He said'r 
. , ”H€y. Fve been fiung out! ” 

^ '1 got up and said, '' What?'^. 

** IVe been saeked.” 
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I s.'^p.d, " Aii right.' Then I must go âfid see Brine .myseif.” ' 
Warijig siiook hls liead. "I don't think I woiild, oid.horser 
Not on that.’"' 


"Wlay not?” 

• , ” Beeause l doubt youll do Joe any good and you might do 
yoiirself harm.” He tapped iiis teeth. ” His nibs is a queer ,■ 
bioke and he needs handiing. Very toudiy at the momenf : 
about his authoriry and so on. I think youll oniy get a rasp- 
berry.” 

I kiighed. ” Tiiat'ii mattei -a heli of a lot nom^ won’t it? 
Fve had nothing but raspberries all the afternoon, so one:, 
more's neither here nor there.” 

” How have you?” 
l said, ”Oh, eiit it oiit.” 

”No, but seriously?” 

” Weil, for one thiiig. I understand that if I want to start a' 

■ iiew job now iVe got to get your perm,ission.” 

Wâring laughed. "Yes—'that was rather good, wasn’£ k?” 

, , he said iighdy. 

I said, ” I didn’t laiigh mueh. Nor did you, i notieed.” 

“Oh, but you’doiit want to worry' about that, my dear, 

‘ mah,” he said eheerfully. ”Its just that hes got iio idea liow,, 

. work. .He’d have been just as likely to say i miist ger 
permission from you before 1 eoataoted anybody.” 

I said, " Weii, you might try suggesdng that next time,” 
"But my dear oid hoise,” said Waring looking pu^ried. 

” There’s nothing to feel like diis about. Ail he’s trying to do is 
to see some sort of shape in the whoie thing. You must-adnait,, 

. that it’s no£ an easy piaee for an outsider to understand. I 
don’t see that it ,matters a euss, as long as we know how:,the.,, 
„ thing leaiiy works.” _ - , 

”Weii, it worit work iike that. Not with me in it aiiy- 

■ how.” 

'. " Of eourse it worit, But he earit know that yet beeause he;,: 
doesrit know,any of us or what'we ean do,” He grinned.,and„„ 
' said, ” As a matter of faet when he eame to that bit 1 nearly 
butted in and pointed out that I wasn’t a teehnieai ehap. But 
then I thought he’d oniy get more mixed up than ever^' so 1 

■ thought it was best just to iet it pass and arrange everything 
ouietiy be£weea ourseives as weVe always done.” 

^ I had the old heipiess feeiing that taiking to Waring always 
gave me. I said, ” How about this ehange-over in the work 
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Aat hes proposing? You realise that a lot of the smfF that 
hes suggestmg is just impossibie for us?” 

^ Oh well, said Waring. "I v/ouldn’t know about that 
Thats purely your side of the house. It eertainly sounded 
pretty tnghtful.” 

pid he’d agreed it with yoa.” 

"With me?” said Waring in surprise. "My dear oid Sam 
you eouidat agree most of rhat with me. I haven’r even lieard 
most of the words for years. No. AU he agreed with me was 
tnat tne programme needed eutting down. Which it eertainly 
dsd. youve always said so yourself.” 

^^ But why eut out everything any good?” 

" I tell you, o’boy, that’s nothing to do with me. I’m only a 
poor bioody salesman nowadays.'’ He frowned siightly and. 
added, As a matter of faet I told him I thought he ought to 
have a session with you on the whoie thing. I don’t know why 
ne didn’t.” T 

T "Jt fouidn't be a bad idea. Try suggesting it a'gain. 

leU him heli reeogmse me all right. I’m the one with the 
Iimp. 

Wanng said, " Look, o’boy. I know he's got under your skin. 
But give him a ehanee. After ali, he’s barely in the saddle yet" - 

afd miniites later. There was nothing to do 

about Waring. He wouJda’t fight. Why shouid he when he’d 
got it aii in i^nd? He might quite easiiy be teiling the truth 
about Joe and about telliag Brine to see me. There was no 
need tor him to press now. He eould sit baek and let the thing 
work' it^ out in the only way it eould. ° 

^ _ I hesitated at Brine’s door, and wondered whether to taekie 

^ thoughr, and walk our if he 
didn t iike it. Bur somehow I just eouldn’t faee any more of it 
ae the moment. •' ' 

I didn’t mi^i like the job of going baek and tdling Joe it • 
was no but as it turned out it didn’t matter. By the time 
1 got bacK Tiiiy had him baek to normal, and whenl eame in 
they were looking at _a big de.nt in the eeiiing that Joe had 
just made demonstrating how to slope arms with a pieeè of 
brass eurtain rod. 

, ^ Waring had said. I rather expected that he 

WGuld say that Warmg was a iiar right away, but he didn’t He 
seemed to think it was just Brine. He knew Waring dida’t 
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like hlm, hut of eoarse iie didn.\ kiiow znythmg about 
tiymg to get him saeked before. ■ ■ ' 

I suggested_tiiat^he mlght write to the Oid Mm, aiid m’ 
to get a job witli him, biit he didn’t seem as keen oa tliat as I 
*bad expected. Apparently sloping arms witb tbe euitain rod 
had made nim eome over all military agaio. He probabk/ kilf 
.waated to joln tne army reaily ,and balf didn t, -botii bake'- 
bemg very strong. There were a lot of people iike tliat. 

^ Tliat was tiie momiiig. I liad kneb with Tiliy and we talked 
rnmgs over, as far as you eould ralk anytliing over v/ith Tillf. 

wliecher the tliiiig to do wasn’t to ring' up 
the Oie^Man and see if ,he’d take us baek into the' Depâit- 

■ ^^ought tliat was a grand idea, but someliow i 

.■didn.t iilee it mueh. 

^ ,I said, It seems so damned feeble just to ■walk' out, ane} 
Brine to muek tlie whôle thing up.” 
liiiy said, "No vmrse than staying and watclimg tiiem.” 

I£ were going to do,any good,wrhat v/e v/ant is-iBore" 
eon/aet with Brine.” 

, Do you?’' said Tilly pointedly. 

. Yes. Half the trouble is that we liaven’t seen enougii of 
Iiim/’ ■■ ' ■ ', ■■' ■' 

; . " Weli;’ said Tilly, pokiog his giasses. " PersoaallyTVe seen . 
plenty. Biit I leave it to you.” 

V^hen we,got baek I deeided that the only thing for it W'as'-' 
to barge in and see Brine, teli him about Taylor and use 'that" 
as an exciise for a general quack. 

I don’t know why, but imging Brine up made me feel a bit 
ne^oiis,^ partiealariy wfaen he pieked up the reeeiver and said,'■■' 
Yes?^ impatiently aimost before I lieard the linging tone, -'■"' ' 
I said, " This. is Rlee here, sir . . ' 

He said, " Who? Oh yes, Riee. Yes?” 

I wondered wliether you eould spare me a minute if T 
eaise down?'' 

He hesitated and said, " Well , . . Fm rather tied up. Is k 
urgem?'" 

,■'Mfis Tarher.’' 

He hesitated again. " Can you give me any idea what it s 
aboEt, Riee?’* 

, Psaid, "Its about Gorporal Taylor, sir . .. 

Taylor?” Brine said. "But surely thatV all fixed up, jsnt 

ir?” 
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■ l I saidj " You mean lie’s ’gomg?'‘ ^ 

■Gomg? He’s gone. Tiie eommandant rang me uo this 

.',',iiiomiog, . ■ ^ ■ 

I said, "Oh—rni sorry. I didn^t realise thar. He's been 
; ,.'. pôsted away already?” ■ ; - 

; .„_..^.Posted aw.ay?” said Brine, obviously irritated ■''MO ' 
m'en away to hospital. Tried to mufder his wife or some- 
.■■tiiing. , Anyiio^ theyVe mng me up and said iies been taken 

■ to ■liospitaL” ■ .. ~. 

I hesltated and then said, " Oii . ., I'm sorry, I didn’t reaiise' 
.mat., Sorry to have wasted your time.” ■ “ ■ 

: ■^„;,VTliata âli nght;’ said Brine faeiier grudgiiigly. '* Thats aii'’'' 
i^now. Rose will tell yoii aboiir it, if you ask him.” He rang 

I went md saw Rose. k was quite tnie. Tayior hadn't done ' 
ner mueh harm iuekiiy. Her version was 'that he’d eome io' 

, looked at her in a queef way, and saddenly grabbed her hy 
the throat. She’d got away and yeiied for help, and the neigh^ 
faours had eome m. I think there was probably more to kthm 
mat teaxi.y, biit anyhow it was pretry elear that ooor oid Taylor 
wasn safe so they’d taken him away. 

. ,..■,..,1 said, “Thats my .faulr.” 

.^it? said oM Rose inquiringiy. 
f said I’d see the Direetor about it yesterday aad I 
didn L I kaew Taylor oughtn’t to be about.” 

«eil, eome to that, sir, so did I,” said Rose reassuringly. 

cL' to biame—excepf that whore of a woman 

LIT ner—except for his own sake.” He paiised 

^ ^ “yrhing to the Direetor?” 

wnVT weU-<yen if you had it 

^ddat have been m time. It was the doeeor ougL to liave 

I didn’t say any more. But he knew I’d let Taylor down 

^frer mat lor I eouldn’e faee an evening with Knollvs ■ 
Vtseosities. I rang him up and spun some yam 
^ut workmg late and got out of it, and went home a£ 
half-past six. Ir never oeeurred to me that it might be a bad 
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thmg tp do. For oiiee I wanted to be at liome by myseE I 
was even glad in a way that Siisan woiildn’t be tiiere. 

We had a wlre eage letter-bos:. There was a teiegram m it. 
I never had the slightest doubt whar it was, and I w:-is right; 
It was from rhe Air Ministry and it said that Diek was gone* 
It âidnt say iie had beeii kiiled in aetion. It just said he had 
lost. his life while employed on spedai operations.’’ Tput' ir 
:,„back in its enveiope and went into tiie living-room. 

There w^as. a note^from Susan on the table whidi said,' 
■,"Hope jou had a niee evening. ,Now go straight to bed,' 
dariing. .Good-night. See you to-moirov/. S.” • .-" 

After that ir all got very queer for a bir. I got out the 
,,^,whisky and had a drink, but the tasre o£ it nearly made •rne'-- 
‘siek so l didn’t dririk any more. I sat down and tried tO' thirJr' 
biit ,1, ,kept.. switching aboiit from one . thing to anothemaad^ 
never getring anywhere. What shook me was that I eouldn’t 

,even. ,:keep ,my mind on Dlek. As soon as I started eo think. 

about him I switched over to rhinking about Taylor and Briiie 
..and Waring and God knows w^har. There was a pieee ofBiaet 
polished linoleum over in the eorner of the room aod I had a 
■.queer feeling that I eould see Pinker oiit of the eorner of 
•eye, eroueliing oa it and watching me. The feeiing was so' 
.stroog that 1 turned and looked, but of eourse' there w'as.n’.t'.: 
^aaything ■ there. ... . . 

l made another effort, and remembered that 0 ow I must- 
send Diek s letter to his girl. l got up to get it, and then the 
teiephooe rang. 


14 

When I pieked up the telephone I had a heetiog hope that k 
was Susan. I suppose diat eonfused me beeause at first i 
eoiiidn't eareh wiiat the ehap at the other end v/as sa}dûg. He 
hkd to say liis name three times before I realised that it wâs 
Stiiarr. He said, " IVe got one, oid boy.” 

l said, "My God—have you? In one pieee?'” 

“ Yes. In faet Fve got two. ■ Gomplete, undamaged, and io 
mint eondition.” 

" Where?” 

."Tm at Luganporth. Theyre down on the sands about two 
niiles away. IVe got eordons round them.” 
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, " Oo tiie sandsT' 

" Yp. Goulda’t be better, eould it? I think they must have 

beeo letrisoned” 

I said, '’YouVe seen them?’' 

Yes. IVe taken a fairly respeetfiil sort of look.” 

"‘Like we thought?" ■ 

; Fairly. Bit bigger. We were a liundfed per eent wroris 
.about one thirig tiioiigh” 

"What?" 

... Stuart said, Tiek-toek, tiek-toek.” 

'’Time?*' 

" Appareiitly.’' 

, I said, ” Are yoii .siire?'* 

Oh, yes. T heard it myseif. Look, o’boy-—I take it you 
waiit to be on in this? Yoii don’t have.to, of eoursGj but—— 

I ■saidA’Of eoiirse I do.” 

Right. Then this is the idea—I shall giye them .until 
rO“mopow to do their stuif by themselyes. Then, if. they 
/hayen’t .1 shaii liave a goV 

I saidj '‘How eariy ean I get down?” ' 

“ Wair a minute. As weVe got two the obvious thing is to 
try tliem in series. Ili have a go. Then if I make a pig'-s ear 
youll know some of the things not to do with the other.* 
Agree?” ■ 

“ Youli wait^. tili I get down?” ... 

Depends what.tiiB,e you arrive. But anyhow 111 see that 
absoiuteiy everythings reeorded”’ 

I thought ior a moment and then said, "Fd mueh'rather- 
you waited tili I got there.” 

Why? ’ said Stuart. I heard him ehiiekle to himself. 

"Two heads are better, than one.”, 

Yes. But we eant do a joint thing, o’boy. ,. Otherwise if it ■ 
goes wrong there ■ won t be • anybody to eope with the other 
one.” 

I said, “What are you going for?” 

Stopping it if it hasn t stopped. Then rry eleetro-magnetie. ' 
Then photo-eieetrie Then trembier. In rhat order. After thar 
1 shail get annoyed and hir it tvith a hammer or somerhing.” 

Look,” I said. 'lFor Gods sake wait until I get .down. IVe' 
got a bt of things, ■» suggest.” 

Fiae,” said Stuart "You^ean try them on Number Two. 
But Number One’s mine. Damn ■ir, I found it” ■ 
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He seuiided extfaordiaariiy happy. i said, " 111 get dovvn by 
die first traio. There might possibly be oiie to-night.'*’ 

■ ... “I doubt it. It s a God-forsaken bit of eoast.” 

.:..."Thea first thing to-morrow. How far is it from liere.^” : 

:• •" Oh, quite a step. Four hours, I slioiild think. Tel! yoir 
what—rii have the thing s liver griiied for you ior luneh.’'- 
.• ■ I said, “ Be eareful, Smart, for the iove o£ Mike.” 

Laddie,” he said eheerfully. " I propose to be so eareful- 
..tliat itli hutt. See yoii to-morrow.”. 

-. "Yes. And wait if .you ean. Seriousiy.” 

... . "Weii—weli see. Gheerio tiii then.” 

.', I saidj " eiieerio. And good iuek.” 

." We hiing up. l wenr straight on and rang tip about traiiis.,- 
Tiiere was nothiiig tiil six in the morning .and that didii’t get... 
there tiii one-thirty. 'There v/as a. fast one at nine that go£ : 
down tea mi.nutes iater so I deeided to go on thar.-, ■. ' 
r .'It was oniy v/heii l’d done that and ehueked some thiagS' 

■ into a tag ready for the morning that 1 began to thi.ak about 
: the thiog, and then very sudde,nl,y it weii£ bad on me and i.'gDt:,* 
seared. When I was taiking ro Stuart I liadn t been thinkiag 
at'aii and I’d even been a bit ânnoyed diat iie wouidû’t wa,i£., 
fat' iBe. ' But W’'hen tkere.,wms nothing to do but wûk till the,': 
'morning it was quite diiferent. I kept thiokiog, " He’il'kiil..,, 
himseif and then l shall have to taekle ir aione.” My hands 
began to sweât. I looked down and saw my foot and .tho.ught.. 
that I siiouldn’t be able to wear it beeause It was metai. 1 
ivondered for a moment whether that wouid get me out of it,- 
or if.I eoiild arrange it so that I told somebody else what to 
do. 

Then it oeeurred to me that if I told Brine he would stop 
me, beeaiise it wasn’t realiy our job. I wanted somebody not 
to let me do it. That was what I vmnted. I tned to teii myself 
'that they'd oever let me—noe with my foot, and it being 
notliing to do with us. _ ■ 

I must have gone on sitting there for over an hour, sw"eating 
and shaking and generally In a funk. Then I thought perhaps 
it,wouid be better if I went to bed, but it wmsnt. I just iay 
'with ■ my ■ eyes " Shut,.. and' thought about it. I eould see the 
bioody thing lying on fhe sand iooking smali and quite harm- 
iess, ready to go off, and I knew I should never be able to 
toueh it. Some people are good w'hen they re frightened and 
go steadier rhan usual. But I knew that I just shook and got 
heipiess and elumsy and eouldn't use my hands ptoperly. 
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1 tfled teiling myself tiiat "'Stuait would,.deal it aud th’mg, 

that there wouldii't be anythiiig for.me to do,,but that didn’t enough fo 

work. I just eame baek every time to tiie.thing lying there on See? Any 

the sand wmmg for me. ’ as I m^as. 

,. I must have been graduaiiy goiiig to sleep in spite of k, | liye pet. ^ 

bepuse I remember deeiding that though Stuart would be { high time 

kiiled and I shouid be kiiied too, there was norhing that eould ' ean say 

be done about it, and started to think about how to taekle the 'i I do it I si 

.tliing. The lasr thing I remember is diinking that I should \ 

,want wooden eiamps llke you use in a lab., and wishing that j It wasn 
rd suggested tliem to Stiiart. Then 1 weiit to sieep and slept | to me tha 
âll nigiit rd notieed before that however worried I was, only | 1 eame, ai 

eertâin soits of things would keep me awake—the sort o{ f k£iew I W( 
things which I tlioaght about and tliought about and couldii*i; j rno to do 
,get any further. As soon as I eoiild think about' anyriiing tiiat ■ felt prett} 
led anywliere, I eould go to sieep. had any l 

Tt.tvas stili pretty bad the next morning, but in a sliglitly ' really do 
diiierent way—^partly beeause I ean never see things so vividly hanging e 

iii: daylight as at night and partly beeause I hadnk that inevit- toiies, ane 

able'.ieeiing about Stiiart. I stiil thought that he might probably ■ had wail; 
get blown to glory, but the night before'there had seemed to thought, ' 

be:,.no question about it It was diffieuit' about rhe offiee, and Stuart’’ I 

.about Susan. Nobody would be at the offiee, befoie my train : should ha^ 
:,went, ,but I eould hardly go off without saying anything. i to have g 
FiBally, I lang up Tilly at his home and toid 'him where I was ■ I thought 
:gôiQg, biit didni teli him any details. I told him not to tell looked at 

anybody unless I was want.ed.' in, ehinle; 

The only thing to do about.Susan seemed 'to b'e to leave her | thought, 
=.a. note., J knew she was eoming baek to the flat about iuneh- i Just as 
time, before she weiit in. I went to get out some paper and | giveo me 
eame on Diek’s letter to ,his girl., I don’t know' wliy, but wheû i there tvas 

I saw it, I just began to laugh. It seemed damned funny, some- i got out hi 

bow, that I shouid be going to write,one to Susan before Fd' | * I said, 
even ppsted his. I had a siily thought for a moment rhat I | He sai< 

might iust have erossed the address out aad put Susans name I you.’’ It i 

instead and left it at that. | He wa; 

It was uffiile I was standing tliere, grmning to myself, wirh f imtil wé 1 

,„this letter in my hand that I first saw about this tliing and ' anythlng 

■,wha£ it meant, I’d been too busy belng frightened before. I l He loo 
took a pieee of paper ,and wrote a note to Susan. I sald, " A lat f' ' ’ said, " Oh 

pf things have. happeoed. Diek’s been kilied. Stuart’s got two, f After a m 

„of his, things and IVe gone down to help him with them. It l you eoule 

,„seems. to me if I get biown up^ that mighr be quite a good ^ i said, 
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things ftid aiiyhow it’H put me aioagside' Diek udiieh is good 
eoou^ for any'body, If I don’t, tlien I shall have done a rhing. 
See? Anyhow, I love you. I ana fnghtened, but nor as iniieli 
as. I was. I did have a drink iast .night but oniy one. Good- 
bye pet. Sammy.’’ I wasnk quite satisfied wdth it, but it Wâs- 
high time eo go for my train so I just wrote imderneath, " Yoii 
ean say what you Mke but this is quite a diffieuh thing, and if 
I do it I sha.!i probabiy be quite different and buUy everybody.” 

■■■ ■ It wasn t liûtii we were nearly half-way there that it oeeurred 
to me that Stuart mig,ht have wâited to.. taekle the thing untji 
I eame, after all, For some leason that panieked me again. I 
. kiiew I would far rather he’d tried it and been kiiled and ieft 
to do ,it than that I should have to taekle it witii him. ■! 
feit pretty siek and went along to the lavatory, but I hadn't 
had any breakfast and though I retehed quite a iot it' didnk 
reaiiy do any good. I stood for a long time in the lavatoiy, 
hanging on to that hand-grip they always put in train lava- 
tories, and wishing the train wouid stop 'roeking. The lavatory 
had : walls eovered wirli silvery metallie-looking stuff. I 
thougiit, "If I were any good I shouid be worrying .atoE.t 
Stuart.” But I wasQ’r. He was a good ehap, and normally' I, 
should have eared a lot what happened to him. But I seemed 
to have gone eold and .frightened inside and however modi,' 
I thought about it, it was always me I was worrying about I 
iooked at rny. faee in, the lavatory mirror. It had that pijled 
in, ehinless look that always made me look weak and timid. I 
thought, "Portrait of a hero being siek at the thoughr of stT 
■; .Jusr as we got tO' Luganporth, I realised that Stiiart hadn’t 
given me an address and that Fd no idea where to go. Bot 
tliere was a sapper iieutenant on the platform and as soon as I 

■ got out he earne up and said, " Mr. Rlee?" 

I said, " Yes.’' 

He said, '"My name’s Pearson, sir. I have a ear here for 
you.”' It was aiways queer to be ealled.sir by subalterns.,, 

- He was driving tiie ear, .himself. He didnt say any more 

■ until wê had started and then I'-said, " Has Captai.n Stuart,„do.ne. 

anything yet?" . j j 

He looked at.me as though he were surpnsed and then 
' said, " Oh, yes.” . ,He looked ,„away and said, " Rotten business.’' 
After a moment he added,," I thought you knew, but of eoiirse 
you eoukin't. ■ Tou ,were .■on the traiû.', 

1 said, "Is he dead?” 

S.B.R. 
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.Oh, yes He was killed instantly.” He was silent fc® a bit 
and then said, Apparently they thought he’d done it. I wasn’ 

finX ^hought it was il 

^ xT “i. something went wrong, and it went uo" 

My throat vas very dry, but otherwise I felt auite ealtn f 

,:-said,.' , Anyone else hurt?” 

working on it alone. Nobody else was near" 
;,.v.l ,said, Damn it. He was a good ehap." 

Tlie sapper said, Yes. He had guts.” 

We drove for about a quarter of aa hour in silenee Tbe 

oNy rnmg I remember about the drive is doing my old triek 
0 . ttimkmg tnar perhaps I was still asieep at home really. It 
wasn t that I y/as surprised about Stuart, but the thing had a 
queer, flat, obvtous feeiing. ° . 

We wenc down a narrow, very steep road marked " Danser- 
ous for motor traffie ” which led down to the sea. There were 
a eouple _of small bungalows beside a eove, and three or four 
ears outside. For some reason this rather stareled me I had 
never thought that there wouId be a iot of odd people about' 

1 faad just imagmed Stuart quite alone, with nobody else eon- 
«rned ar ail. Pearson parked the ear outside one of the 
t^^dow's and said, " The C.O. told me to rake you straight. 

We went m. ’The bungaIow wasn’t furnished mueh 1 
shouid think they had just bagged it for the job. It only had ' 
two rooms. In one of them a lieutenant-eolonei was sittinn at 
a trestle table. Pearson said, "Mr. Riee, sir," and he got up 
and sLook hmds. He was a tall, very broad ehao of about 

graous baby biue eyes. He said, "Ah—here you are. How 
dyou do. My n^e’s Strang.” He turned to Pearson and 
said, AJi ngnr Don. Thanks very mueh.” Pearson saJuted 
and went out. m sat down. Strang said, "You’ve been told ' 

wlkt liappened? 

I said, I know Stiiart raekled it and that it went wronf> ” - 
^^Yes. That was early rhis mornmg.” 

"I should like to knotv exacdy what happened,” I said aff=r 

a pause. 

"’Well, of eourse, we don’t know what went wrong” said 
Strang. That s the trouble. The only man who eouid teii us 

that is Stuart and he’s dead.” 

I said, "Yes. I reaUy meant before that. mar he did 
beforehand. How he taekled it.” 
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Oh.^weVe got ali thaq of eourse. They re traaseribing rhe 
shofthand notes iiow. Youli; be able to see tliem soon.” 

"'Dld he have somebody making notes, then? Or âlâ 
::.h& -” 

' ^ ” He had a iieid telephone,” said Strang shortiy. I had never 
tliought of that âiid felt rather a fool. 

. ^ ”Anyhow/' said Strang, briishing some papers out of the 
way aiid piitting his eibows on the table. '' We ean go iato 
ail that later. What IVe got to get settled Is where you eome 
ineo this.” 

- .He iooked at me thoughtfuily with,the baby blue eyes. "I 
believe youVe been w^orking on this thing with Diek Stuait 

' for some time?” 

”Yes." 

“Youre a fuse expeit?'’ 

■, " IVe done a iot on experimentai fuses." 

He Godded and said, " Of eoursej striedy speaking, Diek 
, iiad no right to bring, you 'm at ail. Not that that matters. 
You ean’t worry too mudi about the offieiai ehannels in a iob 
. of this kind. But it puts me in rather a spot.” . . 

I' ,knew wffiat he was getting at, and tried desperateiy to see' 
what .it w«as I wanted and what to say. But ir wouldii't eome 
elear and before I eould say anything Strang went on, " Diek 
told me last ,nighr,” he said slowly, " that' he’d arranged with 
■you , that he should try it and that if it weût wrong you were 
to have a go.” 

.", I said, " Yes.,” 

" We'll, if he'd arranged that wkli one of our people it 
wouid have been quite ail right. Somebody's got to do it But 
Fm not sure how I ,stand wit,h a eivilian like yourself.” He 
■ stared at me for a moment and then said, " He ought to have 
, had somebody else working with ,him on. it. But he was so 

- damned eagey and indepen,dent about it and we w^ere so shoit 
of Ghaps that we just let him earry on aione. Now, weke 
eaught with our pants down, with nobody knowijig anything 
about tiie damned thing.”. 

.There was a iong paiise. 

" Of eourse weVe got plenty of people who're only too keen 
to taekle it,” said Straiig. He sm,iied slightiy and jerked his 
liaûd ^ t6wards the door. "There's, .young Don Pearson—the 
boy who drove, you out. He's longing m go and hit the thing 
a .f€w good elips with a hammer and a eold ehisel. But it isn t 
quife that sort of job.” 
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He stopped again. I kiiew iie was-waitmg for co sa? 
something. 1 looked out of the window on to the beaeh. k 
was dar, ealin, and, the ,tide,was right dow 0 . The sea lookins^ 

ioefedibly peaeefuL, . ^ 

I deared my throat so as not to eroak and said, "I hadsa 
fâidy deânke plan mapped out witii Stuart. I think if I eouid 
■see his notes I eould probably—I should probably be all righd* 
Strangs faee-ehanged in a queer way. He smiled and said, 
Oh, Fm not wprrying about j/o//, old boy. Im woriymg about 
me. If I let yoii do it and you happen to blow yourself up, 
what s your family going to say ,to me? And yoiir boss? And 
God knows who?'^, 

I said, "I haven’t got a family. And my—and Professor 
Malr knows all aboiit it.’’ 

"'I see. So yoii thiiik it's all right at your'end?'’ 

''Yes.” ■ 

Strang tlioiigiir for a moment and then shoek his head. 
Weli, I think I shail have to eover myseif at mine. I mean 
I shaii iiave to talk to master. Yôu see we ean’t take any 
ehanee of having it said that as soon as there was a dirty job 
to be done we eaiied'in a, eiviiian.',' ' 

I said, "I don’t see tiiat being a eiviiians got mueh’to'do 
with it. eivilians get plenty^. of dirty jobs., Why shouldn’t 
they? Anyhow,„ir’s^ a pure triek-fuse iob.’' 
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He s|dde.aiy smiied very eharmingly and added, ''With 
great gratimde, I may sayT 

I felt myself going a bit red and muttered something vague. 

'' said Strang, getting up. “ Now it'ii take me some 

'time to^get thiough, and whiie Tm doing that you d probably 
^ like to have a look at Diek's notes and the transeription of the. 
"shofthand. It ought to be finished by now." He let out',a., 
-terrifie-bav/i of " Sergeant Wiiksi" A sergeant eame in'and 
^Strang' said, "Go in next door and see if those notes are'' 
t'inished, wiil you? And bring them in to me." , 

When tiie sergeant had gone he turned to me aad said, 
“Just one orher thing while we’r€ waiting. Morbid subjeet, 
but i oiight to mention it to you. Youre not married I take 
k?'' Fof some reason that struek me as wryly funny. I said, 

" No, Fm not married." , y 

. ' ^ no dependents? I teil you wdiy I ask you—beeause. 

if they agree to this theyli aimost eertainly make you say that 
the v/iiôie thing is done at your owm risk." 

I said, " Weii, that's ail right." 

" Good. Oniy Fve had this before. It alv^ays sounds damned 
mean and ungraeious but it’s the Treasury. If ever the Serviees 
want,a ekiiian to do anything risky foi tliem, they arenk 
âiiov^ed to do anything for him—^not to iasure him or to 
proinise to give his people eompensation i£ he s killed. It 
aiv'ays makes me livid, but there it is. It's the damned mean 
red-tapey w^ay tliings are done, and I thought I ought to teii 
. :....yoa.:"::alx)ut it." 

' I said, " It does sound a bit hard. But Ir doesn't matter m 
my ease. I haven’t got anybody like that." 

They gave me the other room in Strang s bungaiow, with 
jiist a trestle tabie and a ehair, and brought in Stuart's note- 
. books and a lot of typewritten sheets, which w'ere the tran- 
seription of what had eome over the field telephone. 

I v^as itehiag to read the transeription, bur I thought Fd 
better begin at the beginning, so I started with the notebooks. 
Apparentiy there had been about half a dozen eases of the 
things before anybody reaiised that they wereak just dud 
shelis or bombs of our owii that had been left about. Then 
there-hâd been another-five before Stuart was put on the job, 
which was 'about a month before he had got in toueh with 
::-...It-seemed.that the, outfit„,,Stuart„ belonged, tô was,^a, ,speci^ 
affair eailed C.S.B. The things themselves were ealied "faooby 





traps ” at fixst, and laier LO.U.s. It was odd to read the bir 
about meeting me and about our expeditions. He had been 
damned niee about me and made it read as thoueh I had dnn^. 
a lot more than I had. Several things that he’d got dowfl 1 
my suggestions were things I eould have sworn he’d thourtt 
of liimself aiiei menrioned to me. There was a eopy of ' tP 
ietter and telegrams be’d sent to me, and of my replies. The 
whole thmg was yery orderly, and there was a eomplete anaiysis 
of how reports of the things being found tied up with repirts 
of enemy aireraft being over. There was only one ease where 
one was reported where there didn’t seem to have been a 
plane. I read on through right up to the stufif we got out df 
tne gunner in hospital. After that there were oniy two or 
three ratlier serappy notes about warnings having been'broad- 
ease, men a gap, and then a seetion headed with a date 'tlireè 
days before, which was the stufif I was really after. It ran; 

n A was mformed by telephone that an 

ll.A.F. omeer on leave, walkmg with his wife on the beaeh 
about two miles from Luganporth, had found two obieets 
eorresponding to the broadeast deseription of LO.U.s. Orders 
were issued through Command to the nearest unit to. Dlaeé 
eordons round the objeets with a radius of three hundfèd 
yar^ trom their position, as neariy as Squadron-Leader Laeev 
eouid estirnaee it. Striet orders were issued that no one sbould 
approaeh the objeas more neariy than this. In the meantime I 
started for Luganporth by ear, arriving at about 0430 hrs. on 
the 25th There was a eonsiderable amount of mist on the 
shore and as Squadron-Leader Laeey and Mrs. Laeey eould not 
„„ give the loeation of rhe objeets with eertainty to within 100 ■ 
lelt advisable to try to operate until morning. 

With the first hght Laeey eould get his bearings more 
Keurately, and the ODjeets were loeated without diffieultv 
They were about a quarter of a mile apart, both lying on sand 
above high-water mark. The eordons had been pkeed with 
great aeema^, eonsidering the vagueness of the direetions ’ 

■ • 1 r u to neutraiise the objeets until'the 

arrival of the G.S.B. party with the field teiephone, and as 
^n as the iight was good enough, I stripped and approaehed 
mtention of getting photographs. Those takeh 
are attaehed. It wiU be seen from the rule shown beside them 
that they are somewhat larger than we had supposed, beins 
about fourteen inehes long and two-and-a-haIf inehes in dia^ 
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meter, except at the eap, which is somewhat iarger. (ef., the 
evidenee of Gnr. Peterson.) Both were embedded to nearly 
half their depth in the sand, which was fairly firm, though B 
(the more westerly) appeared to have struek a pieee of shingie 
vfiiieh was beside it. It seems a reasonable eonelusion that they 
■ had been dropped from a fair, though not enormous height, 
wfaich eorresponds with the idea of jettisoning from a damaged 
enemy A/C.” 

I stopped here and had a iook at the photographs._ The 
things vere very mueh as I’d thought of them—a thiekish 
eyiinder with a eap on the end—not unlike some sorts of 
ineendiary. The photographs were very good and elear. They 
had been taken from a range o£ about six feet. I supposed 
Stuart had either forgotten the metal in his eamera or else had 
deeided that that mueh metai at six feet was safe enough. 

I went baek to the report and found that he had thought 
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'’Having taken the, photographs I left the eamera away 
from the objeets and took a doser iook at A,^without, how- 
ever, touelaing it. Whilst I was examiniog;lt I thouglit I 
deteeted tieking, and on putting my ear dose to the objeet I 
eouid deariy hear, the tieking, without havmg to use a stetho- 
seope. Similar examinarion of B^showed that it was tiekmg 
also Tiiis was unexpected, sinee it suggested a dme fuse, ^d 
we had rather abandoned the idea that diey might be tmae 

bombs (see above). ^ ^ t t o a 

reported the tieking to Lieut.-Colonei Strang who had 
now arrived with the G.S.B. group, and after some diseussion 
it*was agreed that slnee, if the L.O.U.S v^ere ttme fused, they 
would be liable to detonate at any time, we should leave them 
-untouehed for twenty-four hours. It was feit to be yery 
uniikeiy that they w^ould have a longer fuse than the thirty- 
six hours which would then have elapsed slnee they were 
found If ao explosioii had taken piaee by then, I was to 
approaeh them. If the eloeks were stiE going I to 
endeavour to stop them with the E.M. apparatus. If the eloeks 
had stopped we should assume either that the fuse had missed 
df else that it was now set and liable to detonate on some 
stimuius,'' 

The reôort broke off here for a £ew ilnes. Then there was 
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tremUer, and that the problem is how to keep the damned 

thing stiil while I work 00 it. * _ 

" (9) I’ve thought it over; and for the life of me 1 ean’t 
think of anything mueh better than a big pipe wrench, and 
,even that will be damned difBeuIt to get round beeause of the 


" (10) If I ean get it firmly in that I shall then serape âway 
sand round the eap end, and see if I ean shift the eap with 
another wrench. This bit is pure guesswork of eourse, but tlie 
balanee of probabiliry seems to be (a) that the eap eomes off 
(âfter all, Jerry must fiE the thing, and fit the fuse somehow, 
and I ean’e see where eise he eould), (h) that die fuse is in 
tlie eap, 

" (11) If I get the eap off, then we shall see what we shali 
see. . . . If the eap doesn’t eome off, or I ean’t get it off, then 
I think I shall ger a beneh out there with a viee and try lifting 
the thing very earefuUy in the exact plane in which it is lying, 
until I ean get it into the viee and have a look for other ways. 
I don’t think this wiii happen, beeause if the eap won’t eome 
off and the whole thing is as light on the trigger as it seems 
to be, I almost eertainiy send the balloon up in trying to 


shift the eap. _ , 

" I think rhat’s all. I’ll do a running eommentary from the 
ringside and you’Il have thar. Gheerio, oid boy, and thanks a 
iot. See you at luneh. 


Underneath was written. " If you do have to have a go at 
B, remember to take a handkerehief for your hands. Tliey 
may get sweaty. And keep your head down i£ you do^ the 
" reaehing rod stuif agaln. Yours be different froni mine., , 

'Tfaere was another gap and then the iast sentenee, 'U’ve dug a 
treneh for yours too, you lazy houndT Just as Fd finished 
reading this, Strang eame in. He said, " Weli, IVe taiked to 
mymaster. I don’r think he likes the idea mueh, but he says 
that we ean go ahead, as iong as you’re quite dear that your 
‘ peopie know the sort of job it is. I told hlm I d taiked to you 
and that you seemed to have had ,it ali fixed^ beforehand 
your Professor and Stuart So there we are. 

I said,''Right” ■ 

“ By the way,” said Strang suddenly. You did have iuiKii 
' on the way down, of eourse? Its only just oeeurred to 
'me-—— 
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Serge Groves ^reports -Gapt. ,S. going. baek' to .objeet. Kneels 
down again.’ :-Stiii iiaving trouble with wire. Says somethiag 
donk eateh it. 0707. Fm now going to try to fit the wrencli 
on to hold it.steady. 0708. Sergt Groves repom workiog 

^withwienck 0712. Says, Ghrist. 0715. Whistle$. Says well 
ks on. if it is a trembier it s a damned insensitive one. I shook 
it badiy onee. The wrencii is now elamped aeross the thinoer 
end, so that l ean steady witli my left hand. Not timt my ieft- 
hand is mueh of a way to steady anything. 0717. l sball have 
five-bars rest I think. Wiil one.of you baek there bring me 
out a eigarette and a, mateh. Don’t eome towards me until I 
oet weli'away. Gapt. S. takes off transmitter and starts to walk 
oat to.left. Sapper Reeee goes out with eigarette. Gives ir to 
Gapt. S. Gapt. S. 'Sits down and lights it Sapper Reeee eomes 
bade. Says Gapt S. says its going weii but.this is the trieky 

■' nart. Sapper Reeee says he seems ailTight but sweating a lot. 
0723. Gapt S. gets up, goes'.baek.- Sergt Groves says puttmg 
on transmitter. Can you stili hear me,,mother? Kneels dowii 
again. . Now hoiding it -steady- with the wrench in my left 
hand. l am going to work the sand away from iinder the eap 
end so thar I ean get a't it with the. other w,rench. 0726, Gapt 
'S. humming, 0729. I think that's aii rigiit. „„Oh, God, this is 

■ where I need three hands. l shakt be abie to tighten^the 
wrench up. Sergt. Groves reports Capt. S. kneeling upright 
looking at objeet., 0730. What IVe got to do now is to get 
the- seeond, wrench on the uap'end. ' To do that I need both 
hands to tighten 'it up, which means I shali have to let go of 
the G,t,her wrench. Damn and blast. 07:?1. I m going to have to 
take: the first wrench off and put it on again so that I ean hold 
it in' position with my knee ,while I put the other one on. 
0732. Well here goes. 0737. ThatV, the first one on agaia 1 
don’t think it ean be a trembier or it wouid have gone thea 
-Now I ean, hold thae one steady with my knee. At least I 
eouM if ,I (didkt eateh it).;, Hell, it hurts. ^ 0739- I>fow Im 
goiai to put the seeond w,rench on the eap end. Capt. S. 
talking under his breath-<akt eateh it. 0742. That wenton 
auite' nkely. I’m,. assuming that it unscrews anti-ciockwise, 
|ust a minute.. 0744. Ym' now going to try to uQscrew the eap 
with the wreQch in my,tight ,hand,, holding it steady,wit,h the 

■ wrehch in my left. HoM everything> ehaps. Here we ga Capt 
S taiking under his breath—eant eateh it. 0745. No go. 
Either iskt a screw thread or damned tigiit. Have ^other go. 
0746 Sbifted her. Yes. Quite a bit. 0747- IVe shifted it a 
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eompiete haif mm. Now I shall have to take the wrenrh 
and put it oa agam for the next. Sergt. Groves reports^eanf 
S. shiftmg his position. 0752. That’s two nirn= n •! r 
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Army gua-iire, but I was gkd of it ^ 

Strang said, WqII, what dVoii makp nf tV f.r. i. 

, I thought for a bit and said^" I “0?! ^ow T- ” ' 

dear that one of two thinis happeLd Eithef hTfT 
earthed the trembler properiv or dfe fWaa'r“ 
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.prighr wi* sooerhlog i„ h,f '"'■ ““ "“"li-S 

He 

YooJoo, 4.^, oa. te.ch.rse inlle eap irselfa- ■ 
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“I shouldn't tiilnk so.'" 

Wliea we had drunk our tea Strang said, " Have you got a 
MOgramme worked out?” 

'Hviore or less. I shaii do exactly wiiat Stuart did up to 
^ getting the eap o2. Except tiiat I shan’t use a wrench to hoid 
' * it . Twaiit both hands free.” 

What wiii you use then?’' ' r 

‘‘ eiamps if I ean get them. You know—the sort of thiogs 
you use in a iab. Then I ean work the sand away aii round, 

: ând get at it better." ■ _, ■ ^ 

"Yes/' said Strang a bit doubtfuliy, "We havent aetuauy 
got anytiiing iike that. I suppose we ean get hoid of some- 

^^Tsaid, " Is there a iab. anywhere near? Or evea a blg sehooL 
’ They'd have some. You know ehe sort of thing I mep?" 

" Oh yes. Aii Fm w^ondering is whether theyll hoid it firmly 
^enough against the turning. Lab. eiamps are.n t .veiy...,strong,,.-,^ 

^ "No,’' I said, "I may have to hoM it with a wrenGh whilc 
, Tm aetualiy turning.'' 

Strang said, Anyhow, I know the sort of thiog you meam 
rii see.what I ean rusde up.” He paused and then said, Wheâ 

* d'yoii want to taekie it?” 

As soon as possible.” , 

■ ' "1 doubt we ean get eiamps before the light-goes— 

means ieaving it tiii tO“morrow morning. That all right. 
„,”Yes.”' '■ 

He said, "Aii right. Then we'li aim for that.” 

• I went out just as it was getting dusk and waL£ed dowa to 
the beaeh. After about a hundred yards you were out of sight 
of the bungaiows, and it was very solitary. Tiie tide was just 
. turning, but the sea was stiii like a mill pond._ , . . , , 

• I stood looking at the gulls for a bit, and tried to dunK th« 
it might be the last time that I should see it aU. But it di^t 
■ mean anything. I was stiU turning over m my mmd the tot 
bit of the shorthand notes. It seemed imhkely that a ehap lAe 
Stuart would have made a mess of earthmg the trembler. rle 
•wasn't like that. It was far more likely that hed missed some- 

• thing. That would mean another fuse. 

I sat down on a roek and started to go through the short- 
hand notes in my mind. He had said it was a smiUe tremblen 
He hâd talked about a hole somewhere, and he had said he 
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didn t see why the iead was so long. If the doek withdrew rh. 
imulators from the trembler, how eould the lead be long> H 
it was Jonger tlian the distanee from the doek to the tremble! 
if woiudn t withdraw. But in faet it had withdrawn beeanse 

appâientlj tlie trembler was set. ’ . ^ 

^ LeouIdn’t really see the thing dearly enough, and after « 
sat and wardied the guils. I remembered 
that they were supposed to be the souls of dead sailors le was 

^ 

Iio at about eight o’doek I hadn’r 

Ile, ^ 4 d, Then what about a game.> I’ve got a poeket set 
We might have gone up to the pub but it’s rather a hell of a 

We played three games. He was keen, but not verv eood 
and you only had to wait for him to beat himself. About ten 
we paeked up and went to bed. I was very sleepy and thoiiffK 

S.5“aLrf, ^ee""' ' »»”■> 


15 

I ^Oke- UP at about five o’doek. It was stiU dark and I lav for 

K f *ere had been the 

nigLt before. At six one of Strann’s peODle bmnoKf tm/i. 

tea and said that breakfast would be in haif an hour. ^ 
got iip and dressed. I was very eold and rather depresse-? 
but not at ali excited or seared. Over in fhp k' ^ - 

St^g Md Peataon wcre ajreadg having breakfast with'™n' 
ottce„ „h„ wete i„ ehargi of ,he®cSjo„ dôw’ T 

^eh I didnt usually eat breakfast, but I thounht that if T 

S 'hS Z 'So.™”'^ ' - “™».»i - »« 

lab. damps. Now what else do you want>” 
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- i oeef wearing amerent eiGtiies. it jseemed out oi plaee to 
ff be in a hat and overeoat," 

!*' Strang eaiied the sergeaiit aside and taiked to him. Pearson 
f said, ” You ean see the marker, sir, to show wliere it's lying. 

? Aboiir thirty yards up from the edge of the sea.'’ 

J looked along the beaeh. There was a red marker flag 
, fiiittering in the sand about a eoiipie of hundred yards av/ay. 

■I said, " It looks like a golf hoie.” • 

Strang eame baek and said, 'Tve sent Groves ofi to send 
' the eordon ehaps away. They’ie just going to try the iiae, and 
tlien were all set.” He.turned tO" Pearson and said, "]ust see 
tiiey eheek it over properly,'Doû.” 

Pearson went oÊ and they started to pay, the wife out. 

! .Strang said, " Let's get out of their way.” 

! We waiked a little way up the. beaeh. Strang looked at me 
' with his baby blue eyes and said, " Weil,void, man—how y 
; feeliiig?” 

I sftid, " Oh, eyjite ali right.” 

He smiled and said, " Good. We''il take ir easy and stop for 
’ a rest if you feei yoiire tiring. There’s plenty of time.” He 
paused and then said, "I don’t know if.youre ehe same,.but it 
.always heips.me in mueking about with these things to remem- 
ber that rhey don’t just exp.iode, unless you do the wrong 
. tliing to them. So yo'ii ean alv/ays stop and rest or stop and 
think.” ' • ■■■ 

We waiked on a bit far.tliei. 1 sa.id, ",1, wish I’d got some 
'different elorhes.” ■ 

Strang "said, " Oh, IVe biought yoii .some 'shorts and a vest. 
You ean’t possibly work with trousers fiapping.. about. It’s too' 
bloody dangeroiis.” 

' I looked'round,. Ir was very blue and goM, vûrh a'thkk ' 
band of foam where the surf was breaking. I didn’t feel siek, 

' but my iegs feit odd and unreliabie, as though Fd just eome 
off a ship. I gianeed at the flag and thouglit it was a fu!l 
brassie shot. away -against the wind. Strang said, " There’s more 
sea mnniog than there was yesterday. This is a good eoast for 
sorfing. Have you ever done any surfing?” ' 

They seemed to be a hell of a time messing about with the 
teiephqne, but at last Pearson eame up and said it was O.K. 
'Strang said, " Right. Then we’re ali set wheûever you’re ready, 
Rlee.” The sergeant and the two men had eome baek to their 
table. It suddenly stmek me that I was going to have to ehange 
in-’fronr of all of them. 
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There was a eave iardier up, and for a moment I theMght of 
sayiag fd go to that, but i sliould liave to eome baek to getkhe 
teiephone aiid tlie other tliings anyhow. 

Strang said, '' Now, have you got everyrhlng you want?'' 

1 said, " Fiave we got anytiiing I ean earry tiie wreiiches and', 
die elamps in? They’ii be rather a lot to earry in my hands" ' 

” Oh hell! ” said Strang suddeniy, " I ean earry them oiit 
with you.’' 

I said, " No. le's euiite ail right. Here s a bag." 

i put thê things in the bag and started to take my overeoat 
oô. still didii't like die idea of stripping. Strang seemed to 
eateli^rhat beeause he said, " You ean use the ear as a bathing 
maehine it you like.'’ i went behind the ear and undressed, 
mmernbenng^Stuarr’s tip aad putting my handkereliief in the- 
oag. Âs I took my watch oif it was hve and twenty past eighû 
It wasn t ooin and tlie air on my skin was rather pleasant? 
Stiang had brought some tennis shoes and i thought they'd be 
more eomfortabie on sand than my own, so i put rhem od My 
legs were a bit shaky and I had to sit down to do it, My 
garters^looked damned siily so I took theai oli. My soeks ' 
eovered the attaehmeat of my foot ali right. I eolleeted the 
stuit, baianeed the rods aeross the basket and eame but from- 
behind the ear. 

Strang said, " Ali fixed.” 

1 nodded.^ Strang snapped our, " Teiephoiie! ” The sergeant 
eame up and put the harness on. He said, ” You'ii find itll pay 
out ^uite easy, sir. Mind you don’t get too mueh siaek when 
you^get there or yoiill be liable to fali over it. Drop your 
heaei \vhen you want to speak." 

Pearson said, '*Siiali I take the bag, sir?" 

"'No. I said Strang. 

Pearson said, Good luek, sir!" The men muttered " Good 
iuek,!,".after.him. •. . . . 

I saidN Thank you." I vmnted to say sometliing eheenTii but 
I eouidni think of anything. 

We started off. The sand was rather soft in plaees which 
made it rather heavy going. I suddenly wondered what salt 
water and sand v/ould do to my damned eontrivanee and 
wi^ed rd worn, my own shoes. Strang didn't say anything. 

By the time v/e were about a hundred yards from rhe thing 
I eouiu ses it quite piainty, lying in the sand on the iand side 
ox the marker fiag. id forgotten that a part of- it was red, 
beeause of eourse the photographs didnk show tliat. 
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1 said to Strang, '' Right. 111 take that He hesitated 

for a moment, and I tiioiight he was going to start fussing. 
But he just said, “ All right.” He gave it to me and said, "Can 
uyôu^m 

:: said, " Yes. Easy." 

He patted me on the arm and said, " Good luek, boy. Good 
and started baek. 

Wheii he had gone I siiddenly weat panieky. As iong as he 
had been there I had just felt generaily seared—not seared of 
. .anytliing in partkuiar. l rhink fd been worrying more abour 
' what I .iooked like rhan about the job. But now tliat Strang 
was'gone and tlie thing was iying there in the sand, only 
about 50 yards away, I began to be seared sriff. l made up my 
mind not to look at it untii l got to rhe treneh so i put my 
iiead dowri and ploughed on. There were a lot of gulis wheei- 
-kig 'about ov.eriiead., aiid I kept wondering if one of 'them.. 
wouId swoop down and disturb it. 

V:. I got to the treneh at last and dropped into it. h wsls only. a 
seraping in the sand and nor very deep. When you were in ie 
.. the thing vvas only the width of a room away. I was panting 
." as thoiigii rd been .runoing hard, and sat down in the treneii 
to gej: my* breath. I thought, " If Fm going to make this fuss 
âbout just eoming within yards of tlie thing, w^hat mdli it be 
: .iike later?" 

■ IJooked along the beaeh ar the base, Strang had-.gor baek, 
and I eouid see the wire from the telephone lying in a erooked 
blaek iine on rhe sand. 1 rhought Td better see it was workihg 
so i said into the transmiuer, " I’m just trying the wire. Can 
yoii hear me ail right?” It seemed a damned silly qiies£ion for 
'a moment, as they eouldnk speak ro me. Then I saw the 
telephonist wave a handkerehief to show he’d got it. 

I iooked at the thing and said into the telephone, "The 
. objeet is about ten yards away, lying aknost parailel to the edge 
of the sea. It’s rather deepiy embedded in tiie sand'at' the eap 
:... eiid, so thar I ean oniy see the top half of the eap, The.other: . 
end is hardly embedded at aH. It looks as though there s a 
pebbie under ir. I think Stuart said there was. It loob exactly 
llke the photographs of the other one, but I shall try^jt qukkly 
for metai'and shading and warmth just to be sure.’' 

* I stafted to put one of the reaehing rods together. They 
had plastie ferruies instead of metal, and my hands wem 
shaking sp that I eouldn’t get the joints^ together for a bit 
Anyhow the iength of the thlng made it very awkward to 
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rogether^again and dellberately sending the thiiig up. But I 
"felt that'if rd thought of it before, and eould have done It as a 
haif-aeddent, It would have been aii right. I remember being 
very angry with myself for not having thought of it, and yet 
’ bdng quite glad I hadn t. 

When I had finisiied witii tiie rods I sat in tlie treneh for a 
minute or two and thought. My hands were sweating and 
the sand was stieking to them so I got out my handkerehief 
, aiid wip€d them. I found I didn’t mueh mind tlie Idea of 
getting out and taekling it, bur there was the question of what 
to do about my foot. Fd tried the thlng for metal, and any- 
how 1 v/as going to iise metai elamps and v/renehes, so there 
was no reai leason for taking it off. But I was going to be 
Working kneeiing down, and kneeliog down in it was always 
'■awkward beeause it was difiieult to gee ie ar a eomforeable 
vangie.'.:' ■ • ■■ 

Ir^'would iiave been a relief to take it off, beeause it was 
stili‘aehing a iot, and I thought at first o£ hopping the ten 
yards to the thing, using one of the reaehing rod joints as a 
’Stiek. But there was the basket to earry and the teiephone wire 
lying about, so finaily I deeided to keep it on. 

Tlirougk thinking about that I got up beside the thing 
without worrying mueh. When I found myseif right 00 top of 
It it reminded me of my visioii o£ it when I was la bed at home 
just dying quiedy on the sand waiting. Biit I reminded myself 
of what Strang had said about things not going up uniess you 
did something to them and that helped quite a bit. I eheeked 
that it wasG't tieking and then got the elamps and wrenches 
out of the basket and sat on the- sand beslde it and thought it 
ovet. 

' My gcaer?J idea was to get the jaws of the elamps hoMing 
ir firmiy, and'khen to serape away the sand so that it was left 
•eiear of the ground and I eouid gee at it ali round. I reekoned 
that if there was a seeond fuse, Stuart might have missed it 
through not being abie to see the underneath part of the bomb 
as it lay on the ground. I said this Into the teiephone, got up 
011 my knees, and turned to ger the elamps. In doing thls, I,- 
pulied the teiephone wire siightiy. It hitehed a blt and for 
one' ghastiy fraetion of a seeond I thought it had eaught round 
rhe end o£ tlie bomb and yanked it. It hadnk of eourse. It was 
■ just eaught in one of the wrenches. But It had turned me eold' 
for a moment, and I thought it was too dangerous to have 
soolething that v/as llable to move aboue on the ground every 
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mougnt pernaps it was a leverse tliread and tried tiie otaet' 
way, but it was still no good. Finaliy, I braeed tbe othei 
wrei2cli with my knee as Smart had done and used borh liands. 
■Stiii I eouidn'r start it. . 

That shook me to the wkk. I, think ir was beeause it had 
never oeeurred to me that there would be mueh diâieulty atout 
it., I suddenly reaiised that.if,,! eouldnk get that eap offd 
.should have made a mess of the wlioie'thiii&„ anr! fli«f ft 
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1 knew 1 wasn’£ tiiinking very weii any ionger so l stopped 
and sat baek and tiied to go siow. I toid them do\Tn the tele* 
phone where Tâ got to and that I was going to rest. My eyes 
were stinging very badly and I shut them and tried to think 
sIowiy. and earefuiiy., 

After a bit it gradiially dawned on me tiiat earthing wasn’r 
reaily very trkky, beeause it was the terminals I had to gee 
mdres on to, not the trembler; and the teiminals were quite 
solid. As long as I didn t get a wire aeross boeh the termifia! 
and the trembler it wouid be all right even if my hands did 

shâke. ; . .. . 

After a bit I feit better and started to try to get a wlre on. 
It was quite easy reaily. If Fd been fresh I eould have done it 
in liaif a minute. As it was it took me a long time, hut it.was 
only tedious—not partieuiarly dangeroos. Gettmg thtm 
. earthed eheered me up a iot. I rhink that was the first time 
* that I began to feel as thoiigh I might beat the tliing after all. 

This was where it had gone wrong on Stuart. I took a loe 
of tmuble to make siire that the earthing was ail right, in ease 
■ that was wliat had slipped iip. It straek me that it wO;Uici bo 
very easy to knoek the eiamps with my knee, so I crawled 
round tQ the other side of the thing, aod started ro iook for aoy 
\signs o£ anorher fuse. 

I saw two things right away. The hole Stuare^had taiked 
'about ran down into the body;, and, ,as ,h€ had said, the,„iead 
from the eioek seemed too long. It was about four inehes 
long, and the distanee from the top trembier .to the eioek 
must have been very smail when the eap was on. I thought 
that if there’d been another shorter lead for the top trembler, 
. I shouid iiave guessed that the longer one ran down into the 
body through the hole to a seeond fuse. Then I suddeniy saw. 
I pieked the eap up and looked up inside^ it,^and there It was. 

' Of eourse the shorter iead wound iip riglit into the eloek, so 
' that no lead was ieft showing. 1 eould just see the ends of the 

, insulators and that was all. .. „ ^ 

' -I went 0 ver to the teiephone and said, I think Ive got tt 
' 'The lead 'Stuart found is to a seeond fuse, in the body, The 
head to tlie trembier that he found winds right up into rhe 
eloek, and he didn’t notiee ie Judging from the iength of the 
- lead t'o 'the seeond fuse it’s some way down the body. iin 
going to iook for a way in on the body. If there isot one, 
then the fuse must be put in before the eharge, aod the eharge 
may lift out.” 
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oii to the body. It went qoite quickiy aod easiiy—probably 
beeause I wasn’t thinking aboiit it miieh. I was thinking aboitt 
iinscrewing that eap. I remember thinking, " If Tm right aboiit 
tha't lead IVe done it If rm wrong rm dead.” I was' 'StiIl: 
^hiûking that as I fixed the wreiiches on again and started to 
rry .to'looseû'the eap. ■ . 

■ It stuek, just as tiie other had done; and that finished me. 
It was the faet that the strain eame 'on exactly the same pkees.,, 
as before. I don’t suppose it was as stiff as ail that reaiiy, and 
if rd been fresh I dare say one big heave wouid have done it 
But my hand and arm museies were aii to heil, and instead of 
ghing one big heave I had to keep giving a series of llrtle 
heaves, which did no good and just took what liaie guts Fd got 
elean out of me. Aftei the first few goes I knew I shouid never 
shift ir, ' If rd'had any sense I siiouM have. stopped and .resteel.^.'. 
• or tiieught of another way of doing it; but that never oeeurred 
■to me. I just went on pulling at the damned wrench,:,Bever ,■ 
'€vêo.-beiieving it was golng to move. . 

rdon’t.know how long this went on, or why l didnt shake 
the thing so mueh that it went up. I remember hearing myself 
sobbing with eaeh pull, and that 1 kept my eyes shut beeâiise 
the, sweât made them smart so mueh. Fioally niy hand grip 
-just paeked up, my hand siipped off the wrench, and I half fell 
backwards. I made a sort of half-heaited effort to get up, and 
then just iay rhere sobbing and paoting with my eyes shut. I 
heard somebody eall something and opened my eyes and saw 
■somebody misty about ten feet away. I biinked my eyes elear. 
Jt was Strang. He was wearing shorts and his ehest and arms 
were naked, and looking up at him like that made him look 
eoorinous. " . , 

I got on to my knees and said, "'Keep away for ehrist's 
sake. Theres one not done. I eank shift it.” My throar 
seemed to shut and I began to sob again. 

- Strang said, " Easy does it, oid man. What's wrong?'’ 

Ksaid, "The eap. Theres another fuse. The bloody thing^s 

stiiek/T • ^ , 

. 'He gkneed at the wrench and said, " Weil, that's ail ngM. 
Let me have a go. You want that turned?” 

I looked at him for a momenr standiog there with his big 
shoulders and the thiek biaek hair on his ehest and I knew Td 
lost. I said duily, " It*s got to be heid steady with the vreoeh ■ 
on the.right whiie the eap's umcrewed with the other. Be 
eareful. If you donT hold ir steady it’ll go up. 
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Strang aodded. He kiielt dowfi in froiit of the thing. Thea - * 
he turaed to me and said, Look—if Fm going to j>ut fny big - 
feet into this yoii'd better get into the treneh, o'man. YouVe '' 
done yoiir shareT 

I saidj “No. Why the hell shoiild I?" ^ ■ 

Strang hesitated. Then he said, “ All rlght. Then here goes5 
He eaiight hoid of the wrenches and I saw the big inuseles 
suddenly buneh up. He gave a iittle grunt and I saw it move, 
When it was off he said, " Now you teii me what to do, 
sqiiire. Ids your party.” 

I said, "Come out of the way. I ean do it nowT ^ , 

He moved aside. I looked at it. It was just as I thought, , 
except that the seeond trembier was set transverseiy. 

I said, ” Wlre.'' He handed me a pieee and I stareed to try 
to get it oii the terminals. 

Strang said, “You're earthlng ir.^" I nodded. He said,. 
"Manage, or shali 
I said, I ean do it." 

i got it on at iast. Wiien it was on, I sat baek and iooked 
at it, ■ ■ ■ . 

Straiig said, *'Now what?" 

Get yôur peopie and steam the diarge out.*’ 

" And thars that?" ., ^ 

I said, "Thats all." 

. Strang telephoned'baek for the steamer. 

I was very stiff, ^and when I tried to get up I eouidnV. 
Strang said, Half a mo'.” He put his haiids under my armpits 
and pieked me up on to my feet as though I weighed six 
ounees. He hesitated for a moment and then said, Look, why 
the heii shouid we earry aii this' stiiff baek? You sit down for 
a moment and 111 go and get the ear." 

~ .He started off, running aiong the beaeh. He ran beautifuily, 
as though running were one of his things, I went over very 
sbwly and sat down on a sand hiil. I looked baek at thé thing ^ 
lying there with the eaps off and the earthing wires.* I thoiight, 

I shail never be abie to pay more than that for anyrhing, and 
even that wasaV enough." - 
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reOT a tiaiû baek to town jiist after luneh. I was dog-tired,: 
but 1 iiad to get away from it quickly and anyliow^ 1 knew 
Susaa wouid be ivorried. It would have been easier if Strang 
hadnV been $o damned good aboiit it He'd seen me iying on ■ 
the sand. And he knew^ I knew. But he nèver so mueii as 
fliekered an eyebrow to show it. I might have been tiie 
toughest thing on earth from the way he behaved, He eame 
to the station to see me off. As we shook hands he said: 

- '' Wel!, good-bye, oid man. Have a sleep in the trala YouVe 
" eamed it if anybody ever did." 

, The train was eoming in. I suddenly reaiised that I migiit 
not see him again, aod that I miist say something aboiit it. I 

'' I eouM have shifted it ail right if Fd been fresh. It the 
first one stieking that did it.” 

He pretended to look surprised and said, ".But of epurse you 
eould., Damn it, you’d been working like a nigger for an hour 
haif. l donV see how the heli you stuek itd’ 

I don't know what I wanted him to say, but that vmsnk k. ' 
I said desperately, '*No. Not that stuff. I reaily eouH. My ■ 
arms and hands are very strong. If fd had the sense to smp 
and rest I eould probably liave done It as it was.'* 

He looked dowa at me wi.rh the baby biue eyes, frowaing' 

• siightiy. Then he grinned and said: 

" Get oa widi you, old man. If anybody ever has any doubts 
about v/hat you ean do with your hands and arms or any other 
bit of you, you send them along to see meV 
‘I stiii hesirated, biit I knew it was no good. He’d made ûp 
his mind what iine he was going to take and nothlng I eould 
. say fiotv would alter it. Tiie train doors were open. I tumed' 
away and mt in. As the train started to move I looked out at. 
Straag and w^aved my hand. He waved baek, and then puHed' ■ 
himseif up and saluted. I thought, If oniy Td messed it up 
ifi a different way and killed myself, he eouH have done that, 
'■and meaTit itf' 

; I iay baek in the eornei and eiosed my eyes and tried ro gb 
to sieep buf for a loiig time I eouldn't I kept on mrning over' 
in-my mind what I ought to have done—to have made Stuart, 
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tiad al^ays done the dilieiiit bits. Stiiart had just taekied tk 
..tliifig from eold, wlien it was really risky. Td made a hell of a 
fuss abont doiog exa€tly the same thing again. And then wh€ii 
there was something new to doTd messed it up, and somebody 
else had had , to do it. All Td done was to realise that there 
were tweive, inehes in a foot. ■The.thinking had been ail rigk 
but when it eame to, doing anything^ Fd been gutless as usual 
1 wondefed what it woii,id.have felt iike if i'd, got that bloody 
eap off and, done,it, and been going baek to London..having 
won. I remembered eoming down in tiie train and thlnkin| 
,:âboiit it. „,It had.seemed .a.simple issiie then—either I shoiiid' 

: be., killed,. or I shoiild do it. What I,„badn t reekoned oo 
making one more mess and being still aiive, and having to go 
oa from there. I thought of my note to Susan. It looked pretty 
siily now. 

I went to sleep eventualiy and didnk wake up untiiwe y^eie 
nearlyjnto Paddington. I had a vivid dream about Charles“ 
and his air-mortar. He was expiaining that it had a mueh 
longer range now. He showed me some doth of some ^soit 
and sald, " It was simply a question of paying more to get 
■deee.nt ,niateriai.'' ' ,,.. ' 

It was rather a slaw train and it didn’t get in rill nearly 
seven. Paddington was crowded. Every one seemed to be 
hurrying off somewhere. I waiked slowly down the platform, 
tiyiog to make up my mind what to do. I knew I oiight to get 
iû toueh with Susan, but I didn't want to. I told myself that 
I didnr know where she'd be at that time. She mighe be ar 
the olBee or she might have gone home. 

I wandered out into Praed Street. A eab eame by wkh its- 
ilag up and I suddenly deeided to go to the offiee.' 

It was half-past seveii when I got there. There was no light 
in Susans room. I iooked in, but it was empty. ^aring had 
got a eard on his door saying " Deputy ^Direetor. R. B. 
War ing, All that seemed an awfuiiy long way away.' 

I went upstairs. Tilly v/as stiil there. He was drawing a 
graph, with his long red nose about two inehes from the paper. 
Ho iooked iip and said, " How did you get on>” 
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“ Oli, ali light,” I said. " We got it fixed.” 

■Tiiiv said, " Good,” and went on drawmg his graph. 

' After a minute I said, " Has anyone been after me. 

•• No,” said Tilly. “ It's been iike the grave. 

^ r said *'What are you-on with?” I didnt want lo know, 

and I knew he didn't wan£ to be talked to but it was beeter 

than having siienee again. 

".Your iow-temperature srufi.^^ 

"But we’ve ehueked that up. ^ t- ' 

"Yes. But I thought it would be niee to have. Its ramer 
pretty. I’m trying to fit a eurve to^the plot of startmg iveight 
asainse eoneentration of your stuff.” - . • , - 

^lsaid " You never wiil. le isn’t that sort of relationship. 

Tiiiy *iusr went on drawiiig withouc saying anythmg. 1 
thought, "It’s no good. l’m going to have to start thinking 

■ soon, whatever I do.” 

-_Jt suddenly struek me that I eould ring Susan up. , 

I said, " This is me, Sue. I thought I’d just tell you that Im 

ail right.” . , • j. • 

Susan made a queer noise and sard. 

• "Darling. Really ali right?” 

' "•Yes.''’ 

• •" And the thing? Did you do it?” 

I said, " More or less. Anyhow, it’s done. 

'tOh,’Samiûy . . .! Look—where are you?”_ 

'" At the offiee. I ehoughe you might still be there. 

"Oh, damn it. And I've only _ this moment got home. 
Darlinft eome right away. Get a eab.” 

I hesirated and said, "In a minute—Ive got a thing to dp, 
But ril be with you within half an hour.” _ 

Susan said, "Look—you realiy are aU nght, are you. 
Wouldn’t like me ro eome and feteh you?” 

I said, " No. I’m quite aU right. See you in a minute ^ 

I put the reeeiver down and got up. I was gi^-d I d one 

■ that.* It gave me half an hour to get it straight. I said, Good- 

night " to ■Tilly. Ke just grunted. 

^ ' W I eame out it was just beginning- to get dark J^r|; 

was a eoid wind biowing and I felt very stiit 
' my hands in the poekets of my overeoat and med to go mside 

mvseif oiit of the eolA i 

\ eufthrough behind Grosvenor House aerois ^ 
arid into the Park. I thought. "The trouble is rhat Im 

m ■' ' : ■; 
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to Kensington Gardens, l'realised that I had?t £2? *^ 
anythmg, so I sat down on a beneh, and tried to fignrelt om 

andSe OG T Stuart^i dS 

and the Oid Man was gone and Waring was Deputy DirS. 
and I was just where I had aiways beea The good Saps S 

stayed put.^‘^^'^ ^ m 

I tried to thmk of something eonerete to do—resignine and 
fre 1or something iike that. But ifwouldn^t 

2 w2^r’^ differenee where I went 

J wlio I worked for. And I was too tired anyliow, I looked 

at my watch and knew I ought to move. I’d said I wotdd be - 
Se ^ ^ aehed, and it was hatdS 

hj!;L ^ tnoon was just going d6wn 

behtnd a tree. I deeided that when it disappeared I’d «et ud 

amwer. If Id been a bit siilier, or a bit more inteiligent ot 

been almost anythmg defimte, it wouId have been easy But âs 

it w^, I didn t hke what I was, and eouldn’t be wha? I liked 
and it would always be like that. oe wnat r rikeej, 

I thought, " ril go home now and hand over to Susan. She’s 
got it ah worked out in the way women always have They 

Sfna leaTm^T^ anything except being alive or dead. And 
^mg dead to them means begmnmg to smell. It’ll be ali right 
ith Simn. Sheli take it and make it into what she wants 

who’fi iJind^ ^ otie 

for ^ darling. All by myself, except 

for half a turn with a wrench. What’s that ^oL Ûendsr' 

I winrpdl^ showing. But I was eold'and 

1 waiitea Susan, so I didn t wait for it. 
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Ahout tJiis hooJe 

The Small Back Room is the story of a war-timc^xam of 
researeh seientists engaged in inventing, testing and prndur 
new weapons for the Serviees. In partieular, it is the s'iory of 
one of them —a young man with a false foot and the eon- 
vietion that the work they are doing should be of use to the 
eountry and not merely a means of gaining personal honour 
and promotion. His physieai handieap, of which he is per- 
haps more aware than other people, is no help to him when 
he finds himself at grips with a new and devilish form of 
German booby-trap. As one reviewer put it: “ For sheer 
sustained excitement it would beat most thrillers holIow!” 

Ahoiit tJie autJior 

Nigel Balghin was born in 1908 an^ 
edueated at Dauntsey’s Seherrt and 
eambridge. For many years he has *. 
lived a peeuliar double life as researeH. 
worker in industry, and author and ^Sy- 
wright in private life. His first real impaet ^ 
on the reading publie was with DarJeness 
Fallsfrom tJie Air in 1942 and his reputa- 
tion as one of the leading eontemporary novelists was firmly 
established by TJxe Small BaeJe Room and Mine Own Execu- 
tioner. Sinee the war he has written Lord, I was Afraid and 
TJie Anatomy of Villainy and four novels: The Borgiajesta- 
ment, A Sort of Traitors, A Way Through the W^oê and. 
most reeently, Sundry Creditors. 





d“ed.-° is 

-^TefalS^e 

"Pres^y”dS:^o^i 

eontrol ThTpTT^^^ eould have real eentralised 

so enoimous.” 

extent to wli,icli the Coundl thought ie desiraMe to 
de^entralise eontrol of detail mattersT said 

Of' cour.se the real answer,'’ said Pinker, startine his oun 

S^hToJiTeT to have ao executive sub-eommittee 

ot toe eouneil, under your ehairmanship, Sir Lewis eonsistino 
or tfae ehief people who are aetually running researeh teams” 
Ejton stared at him blaokly. " You mean men iiS Sak^ 

Possibly,’’ said Easton without enthusiasm. He turned 

eonsist of?” 

1 told nim-. He didn t seem impressed. ' ' 

Now what’s-his-name . . .?” He looked towards Pinker. 
ihe man you spoke or rhe other dav"'” 

"Waring?” 

quaIiûcations? Is he a physieist?” 
eourse ’’’ Warings not pnmarily a teehnieal man, of 

'* Tiien wliat sort of a man is he?" 

1 hesitated' for a moment. 

Pinker grlnned and sajd, “ ,I think he s' an advertising man 
m private life,"isnt he? Did seienee and then went into 
advertismg. Isiit rhat it?” 

Yes, I said shortly, I wasnk in any mood to give Warinff 
a restimomak but .by tiiis time anybody Easton didYt iike was 
:, a mend of mme. 

' ^'‘Advertismg;’ said Eastoa ■ 

a^-very inreiligent ehap;’ said Pinker smootlily. 
iliough I doo t thmk any 6f you would elaim that hes ao aee 
saentist, would you, Rke?” ' ■ 

I said, ■" That -isn’t his job." 

Wliich' is said Eastoa ' • ■ 

Oh, - he. d,oes a lot of -the eonraet' work with Miûistry 
departmenfs and so on.’' 
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‘"Tiiats iorjou to deeide, sif/’ said R.ose ratlier sti%. 1 
eould see lie tkought it was a let-dom^n. I said hurrledly, 
“Periiaps it woiiid be better for me to.” - ■ 

” I thought so, sir." 

A,i.i rigiit,” I said lather reliietantly,. ”111 talk to iiim. God 
knows quite iiow you ask a iii,an if his wife's a tarr, but tliere 
,ir is. Thank you, sergeant-major.” 

''Tiia,ok you, sir,” said o.id Rose, doing an exit. 

. After lie’d gone I sat baek and thougiit it over. The moje 
Itiiouglit, the less I iiked it. I didii’t see what tiie hell to say, 
and I eiiised old Rose for a buek-passer. Tfaere m’'as no doiibt 
tiiat ,com,manding a eompany witii iiim as your G.S.M. \vouid 
haye been no joke. It didn’t seem likely to get any easier if 1 
left it, and it was a good'time, ,.witfa joe and Tili botli away, 
so I sent down for Taylor. He eame. in, and I eould see now 
that h,e did look ghastly. 

I took a„rusfi at it and said, ” Loo,k, Taylor—I understaiid 
,that you’re faaving a eertain amount of troubie at home?” His 
moiitii tigiitened up. It'was a very raw spot aii rigiit. But fae 
jiist said, ” Yes, sir,” quietiy. ^ ■ 

”Wiiat’s wroiig?” 

” Oh—n-notiiiiig mtidi, sir,” he said vaguely. 

‘'Your wife’s not liappy?” 

” That’s right, sir.” 

, 1 waited hopefuiiy, but he wasn’'t goiiig to talk. 

■ .. "Your wife’s not Engiish, is she?” 

,, '''No, sir. Tha't’s the trouble.” Taylor heskated. "They take 
advantage of her.” ■ 

''Who does?” I said. 

"Op—just p-peopie she has to do with, sir. Tradesmen and 
sueh. S-she doesn’t understand all the regulations.” 

" Regulations?” 

" About shopping and f-food and so on, sir.” 

^e didn’t seem to be getring very far, and for the life of 
me I eouidn’t see how to put it. I said, "Its no worse than 
rhat—just that she liasn’t quite settled down in England yet?'' 

” Tiiat’s is, sir,” said Tayior, doggedly. 

'v There was.a pause. • 

"Well, look here,” I said, feeling very uneomfortable, "is 
there anything I ean do to help?” 

” I don’t think so, sir, thank you.” 

: " Sure?” 

” Quite s-sure, sir. Unless-” 
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